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ye ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! | 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


OUR 











KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 
Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 
Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 
THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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In many American classrooms today, 
boys and girls are developing the good 
habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


eese, many modern teachers are following 
the precepts of dental authorities. For right 
in the classroom they are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, healthy gums to 
sound, strong teeth. 

The reason for this is simple. Today’s soft, 
creamy foods often deny gums the hard chewing 
they need. Lacking this healthful exercise, gums 
tend to become tender, weak. Then, all too often, 
that tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush flashes 
its warning. Regular massage aids underworked 


At school, many modern young- 

sters are learning the value and 
importance of caring for the 
gums as well as the teeth. 


hiblithed in the interest of 
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From their own children, 
many parents are gaining a 
practical knowledge of gum 
massage and its benefits. 


gums—arouses circulation in the gum tissues— 
helps gums grow firmer, stronger. 

As an aid in gum massage Ipana Tooth Paste 
is particularly helpful. For it is especially de- 
signed not only to clean the teeth but, with mas- 
sage, to stimulate the gums, help make them 
firmer, more resistant! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend interest to your dental hygiene pro- ~ 
gram, send for our colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” Write us giving name 
of school principal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pol 





Evidence from Dental Author- 

ities About Gum Massage 

* 

“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 

— importance to brushing the teeth.“ 
—fFrom a dental magazine 

“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 

—From a book on dental health 
“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 


gums as well as teeth. . . .’ 
—By a specialist 











Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York © Established 1887 
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"LIFE BEGINS in AUTUMN’ 


Crisp days, radiant highways invite trips by GREYHOUND 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the cres- 
cendo of living! This is the golden season, 
with flame-colored woodlands, tangy, fra- 
grant air—a brand new zest for life. 

Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for travel- 
ing the bright-bordered highways, getting 
a close-up of nature in its gayest mood— 


and this in turn means a Greyhound bus 
trip. This is the ideal transportation for 
week-ends back home, convention trips, 
following the team, or Fair-going. The cost 
is far less than that of other forms of trans- 
portation—only a fraction of driving ex- 
pense. To make the most of Autumn, travel 
now and travel Greyhound. 





= Te 
[GREYHOUND 














Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo 
for one of the most popular booklets ever printed —with 140 pictures and stories about 


curious and amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particulor 
trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on margin below. 


Name. 





Address 


ST-10M0 
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‘What You Should Know 
Before You Get a Loan 


I, you are thinking of getting a Whatever the payment plan you from incomes. Household’s prac- 
loan; here are three helpful sug- choose, you pay charges only forthe tical booklets on budgeting and bet- 
gestions. 1. Be sure that a loan will actual time you have the money. ter buymanship are helping thou- 
help you out of your difficulty—not To borrow at Household Finance sands of families every day. More 
just get you in deeper.2. Borrowno you merely sign a promissory note. than 1,000 schools and colleges use 
more than you really need. 3. Get You need no stocks, bonds or other the booklets as study and reference 
the most favorable terms on your’ security. No credit inquiries are material. You may obtain copies of 
joan that you can. made of friends or relatives. You get _ these helpful booklets at your House- 

Loans on “fit your budget” plan the money you need promptly, pri- hold Finance branch. Or ask for in- 
At Household Finance you can bor- Vately and without embarrassment. formation about the Household Fi- 
row on a helpful “fit your budget” You can make thesimplearrange- _ nance Library of Consumer Education 
plan. You borrow without endors- ments for your loan at the House- on the margin of the coupon below. 








ers and repay in equal monthly in- hold Finance office nearest you. Or snag 
stallments. Suppose you need $100. You can har sage wv aor. sae — E 
Find this amount inthe firstcolumn coupon Ow tor full information & 
ofthe table below. Then read across, | Without obligation. LOCALLY MANAGED : 
picking out the monthly installment Schools use Household Booklets HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 

you wish to make. Household Finance has found that in 3 Missouri Cities 


Note that you may make very many people can be helped by guid- 
small payments if you prefer. Or ance in money management. So 
you may make larger payments and Household is conducting a broad 
pay up sooner. The sooner you re- consumer education program to help 


Kansas City 
2nd Floor, Shankman 
Bldg., 3119 Troost 


















































pay your loan, the less it costs. borrowers—and others—get more - - 
Ave., Valentine 2157. 
You can borrow $20 to $300 if you can make these small monthly payments 2nd Floor, The Dierks 
Bldg., 1006 Grand 
Cash Amount You Pay Back Each Month Including All Charges Ave., Harrison 4025. 
Loan 3 
You Get 2 4 6 8 10 12 16 20 | Sr. Lous ; 
agate mputis agate mvoratbe mouths months | months | months || : 2nd Fl., 705 Olive St., 
loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan i Cor. Olive and 7th 
$ 20 $10.38 |$ 5.32 |$ 3.63 |$ 2.79 |$ 2.29 |$ 1.95 3 . 
50 2594 | 1329] 908 | 697] 571 | 487 Sts., Central 7321. 
70 36.32 | 18.61 | 12.71 | 9.76 | 800 | 682 |$ 5.36 |$ 4.49 4th Fl., Missouri The- 
100 51.88 | 26.58 | 18.15 | 13.95 | 1143 | 975 | 766] 6.41 atre Bldg., 634 No. 
125 64.8: 33.23 22.69 17.43 14.28 12.19 9.57 8.02 , 
150 77.82 | 39.87 | 27.23 | 2092 | 1714 | 1462 | 1149] 9.62 Grand Blvd., Jefferson 
UND 175 90.79 | 46.52 | 31.77 | 24.41 | 20.00 | 17.06 | 13.40 | 11.23 5300. ; 
200 103.77 | 53.16 | 36.31 | 27.89 | 22.85 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 Sr. Josern 
250 129.71 66.45 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 19.15 16.04 : 
id bus 300 155.65 | 79.75 | 54.46 | 41.84 | 34.28 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 4th Fl., Tootle Bldg., 
Phone: 2-5495. 
on for This table is based on prompt repayment. Payments may be made in advance of 3 
, the day they are due, if you wish. Advance payment reduces the cost of your loan & Call at or phone the nearest 
trips , , ts cele > Household office or mail this 
5 proportionately since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the ; coupon to nearest office. All nego- 
1e COSt money. Payments are calculated at Household’s rate of 244% per month. ; tiations can be completed by mail. 
Missouri— 24 2 ee 3 











trans- 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


tr HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION... Loans—$20 to $300 








—_—o! 
FREE Booxtert ano Household Finance Corporation sc 
chers: APPLICATION (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
uis, Mo. BLANK Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““How to Get a Teacher 
Mail this coupon Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this re- 
s about whether you wish an im- quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
articular mediate loan or not. You N 
never know when this in- AME.........-------2--aemne nnn e--menmnemermnemnemermenmeomenmes - mosneee ee mee eens 
formation will come in SOV OO IEA TOE ice ital Pee eT? 
handy. If loan is wanted 
—- now, state amount desired. City. mecmcemeemeem ene snocarecmecancoencocncomenmeces ~---State.........---- 
Amount I wish to borrow $.... for Months 
$T-10M0 
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MEN ARE SQUARE 
by 
Beneker 





HE CREATOR of this famous work of art, 


the late Gerrit Beneker, wrote and lectured 
widely on the subject of the dignity and 
value of labor. His large and vigorous can- 
yases, vibrant and colorful, were exhibited from 
Coast to Coast during his lifetime and fifteen 
of his most telling compositions in oil, were re- 
produced in color in the style of the Artext 
Print of “Men are Square,” authentic reproduc- 
tions approved by the artist himself. Of his 
favorite picture, “Men are Square,” he said, “In 
every human heart there is a desire to want to be 
square with our fellow men. Here is a man who 
represents the type who will always be square 
if treated squarely. If you smile at him, he is 
sure to smile back at you. If you frown upon 
im, he will frown in return. If you hit him, he 
wil strike back. His is a world of ‘give and 
take’ yet we will find in him a warmth and sym- 
pathy which is worth cultivating. And you will 
ind this man square with himself which is the 
important thing for all of us to be, in youth and 
through life.” 
Beneker believed that all men were basically 
lonest and that men who worked with their 
hands were least likely to be led into paths of 
compromise and dishonor. His was a life of 
service to his fellow men. Paintings like “Men 
ae Square” are silent sermons which will inspire 
men to straight thinking as long as they do not 
fade from the view or memory of mankind. 
Orders for this material and all other sup- 
jlementary material for c arrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 
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EASY GROWTH 


Ba 


READING 


A New Series 
by 
GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 





assisted by a group or 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 


Three PRE-PRIMERS 

Two PRIMERS MANUALS 
Two FIRST READERS WORKBOOKS 
Two SECOND READERS and full 
Two THIRD READERS equipment 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 


The JOHN C. 





WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATION AND GOOD LIGHTING 


pARTNERS — 


IN INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS | 


@ Every American feels justly proud of American educational | 
institutions and the personnel that has been the vital strength of 
our educational system. 


Illuminating engineers have kept pace with modern educational 
progress. They have made it possible to bring safety and eye 
conservation to the classroom and home with adequate lighting 
as provided for by certified lamps of scientific design. | 


# This better lighting development has produced I. E. S. lamps--- 
certified and passed under 54 separate tests by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. Every such lamp may be identified by its 
blue and orange I. E. S. tag. 


@ Educators know by daily experience the priceless value of healthy, 
normal sight. A common cause of defective vision is poor lighting. 
To change to adequate lighting eliminates a frequent cause of 
what may later prove to be a preventable cause of defective vision. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


1330 Baltimore St. Kansas City, Mo. | 





a 
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“THE SCIENCE OF POWER” 


Some TWENTY YEARS AGO Benjamin Kidd, an English student of 
Sociology, wrote a book by the above name. It should have been 
| epoch making. It was not. It should be revived and studied, 
because it deals with a question which, in our humble opinion, 
democracies must learn, if they ever cope successfully with totali- 
tarian states, or (more to the point) if they ever attain the ideals 
for which democracy exists. 
| Totalitarians seem to understand the import of the book. Though 
ial | they use the power in a direction opposite to that in which democ- 
| racies must move, they have built and are building themselves 
by practicing the fundamental truth of the book’s thesis, which is 
| that the greatest power in civilization is derived from and direc- 
tioned by ideals given to the young under the stress of a great 
nal emotion. They seem to have learned what we either do not know or 
have chosen not to use, the power of social inheritance. 

Germany and Japan in the past three or four generations, 
Russia, Italy, and Germany again in the last generation have fur- 
nished the world adequate examples of the efficacy of this principle. 
Each of these nations has through its schools and by carefully planned 
nee propaganda, so thoroughly conditioned its youth to the ideals of — 
ing certain isms that they are now exhibiting a solidarity which threatens 
to destroy higher and nobler ideals—ideals which we fear have not 


of 


ing 


ifs been so thoroughly set into the soul fiber of our people. 
The ideals of the world may be broadly classified as Benjamin 
Kidd classifies them: pagan and Christian. The pagan is a worship- 
hy, er of the local, the tribal god. The Christian strives toward 
ng. loyalty to the universal and the all encompassing. 
of The pagan man is a man whose standard of right does not extend 
: beyond his own interests. The pagan state is the state whose standard 
on. of right does not extend beyond its own interests. 


The Christian state puts emphasis on exactly the opposite— 
unselfishness, the Golden Rule, self-sacrifice for the good of others. 
0 The pagan says: “Life exists for Me. All the dim eons behind 
, have toiled to produce Me. I am the Chosen Person of a Chosen 
Mo. |} People. The present is My opportunity for My pleasure. Give Me 
My right. What care I for the ages ahead? What has posterity done 
—=——§ + for Me? Stand clear? I want! I will have!” 
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The Christian says, “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you;” 
“turn the other cheek;” “overcome 
evil with good.” 

One expresses itself nationally as 
a state efficient in the State’s interests. 
One as a state efficient in the higher 
interests of all people. One says the 
state represents the highest; for it 
there is no morality; it can do no 
wrong, because it is in itself the ulti- 
mate. The other expresses itself in 
society or humanity. Human inter- 
ests are supreme; the state as an 
organization of individuals is sub- 
ject to the moral code of individuals; 
it exists for humanity. 

Which is our ideal? Which are 
we endeavoring to set into the warp 
and woof of children to the end that 
democracy may be what it must be, 
a society governed by the universal 
truths of good to all and through all, 
in which men at all times may “act in 
such wise that the act may hold good 
as a universal lawe” 

When we look about us—at the 
church, at the school, at the home— 
we wonder if we have been and are 
being serious enough in our efforts 
to give to the young an emotional 
ideal toward the Christian ethic, if 
we have not in a devil-may-care 
spirit lost for ourselves and for the 
world the very essence of freedom. 

Have we looked so lightly at Lib- 
erty, seeing it as a puny privilege to 
do as we please, that we have lost 


the strength which comes from con. 
ceiving it as power to do as we ought 

What might result if each ae 
tivity and attitude of our education. 
al program were prefaced with and 
predicated upon—‘“‘America, Ameri- 
ca, God mend thine every flaw, Con- 
firm thy soul in self-control, thy 
Liberty in Law.” 


LET’S ALL OBSERVE 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


A\merican Ebucation WEEK pre- 
cedes by one week our State Conven- 
tion of the M. S. T. A. Heretofore 
the two events have been during the 
same week. The result has been that 
few schools have observed American 
Education Week. 

On Page 269 is the general outline 
of the program as suggested by the 
American Legion and the N. E. A 
Of course some special emphasis 
should be placed on Missouri prob- 
lems and local problems. Pages 274- 
276 are devoted to important finan- 
cial data concerning Missouri 
schools. These data should be pre- 
sented to the public to the end that 
the people as well as the teacher 
may know more of the financial 
structure of Missouri schools. 

We believe that the time demands 
an emphasis on education above the 
ordinary. Fortunately there is no 
general impediment to its observa- 
tion this year. Let’s get busy with 
the arrangements. 


We have not yet fully grasped the immense import of the fact that since 
man became a social creature the winning variations upon which Power has 
rested in his evolution have been to an ever-increasing degree neither varia- 
tions in the structure of his body nor in the size of his brain, but variations 
in the type of social culture to which he is being submitted. 

—Benjamin Kidd in “The Science of Power” 
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By Ritey F. Knicut 
Superintendent 
Arbyrd, Mo. 


"Te SEASON of the year has arrived for teachers’ 
meetings. There will be hundreds and hundreds of 
teachers’ meetings over the United States during the 
months of September, October and November with 
thousands upon thousands of teachers attending. 
Thousands of dollars will be spent for these meetings: 
money for speakers; money by the school district for 
the salary of teachers; money for food in crowded 
restaurants; money for transportation to and from the 
meetings; and money for sleeping quarters. Thousands 
of dollars spent. What value has the teacher received 
from this cost? Professional growth and increased 
teacher efficiency are the ultimate goals of all teachers’ 
meetings. It is hoped that the value received by the 
teacher far exceeds the cost. 

Let us say there is a county teachers’ meeting on 
Friday morning. The county superintendent and 
others have worked diligently to bring the “educa- 
tional cream” for the program. Two speakers are on 
the morning program with a capacity crowd present. 
The first speaker talks for an hour, closes, and turns 
to sit down when a commotion is heard—lo and 
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behold a great mass of teachers are scurry- 
ing to all available exits. By the time the 
second speaker has begun forty per cent of 
the crowd is gone. To many the task has 
been finished: the teachers’ meeting has 
been attended; he has been mentally mark- 
ed present by his superintendent; and the 
remainder of the day is his own. 

Two conversations are heard above the 
sound of scraping chairs, shuffling feet, and 
the faltering voice of the embarrassed 
speaker: 

“I don’t know whether we should have 
left or not.” 

“Forget it—give me a Lucky and don’t 
be such a sourpuss. There are enough bur- 
den carriers and world reformers left in 
there to keep our pay going.” 

“What do you think about the Progres- 
sive Child-Centered School that he was 
talking about, Pete.” 

“Fine for garden fertilizer. Lot of theory 
and bunk. Why! that guy—let him come 
down in our school with that theory and 
three strikes would be called on him be- 
fore he could lift the bat from his shoul- 
der.” 

“Say, let’s go see the ball game this after- 
noon. They say that it'll be a darn good 
ame.” 

“Gosh! isn’t it awful to be leaving like 
this but I am worn into a frazzle. I had 
rather be home holding a study period 
than listening to these old fossils.” 

“I never liked teachers’ meetings any- 
way. I don’t get a thing out of them 
that I can use. Betsy, did you see Sue? 
That hat she had on made her face look 
like an egg plant.” 

“Kid, there is a dress in so-and-so’s win- 
dow that is a perfect dream. It is exactly 
my color and size and is only $10.98. It 
is perfectly darling.” 

“I'm dying to see it. Let’s go do our 
shopping now. It will be so crowded this 
afternoon. You have a chance to try on 
sO many more things when there isn’t such 
a rush. I have to buy quite a few things 
this season.—I am almost naked and be- 
sides I want you to see that good looking 
shoe salesman, maybe he will ask me for 
a date.” 

Again let us suppose it is Thursday af.- 
ternoon, the first day of the district teach- 
ers’ meeting. The program consists of two 
special music numbers by a high school 
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group, addresses by a President of a State 
Teachers’ Association followed by a Dean 
of Education of a State University and q 
State Superintendent of Schools. The firy 
number has been finished—only a few strag. 
glers make for the exits. However when 
the first address has been finished, the 
march begins—tramp, tramp, tramp—one. 
third must be leaving. The Dean gets up 
speechless and as red as a garden beet 
After recovering from the blow, he apolo. 
gizes for being the speaker, turns on a 
little humor and proceeds with an excel. 
lent address. After the Dean has finished, 
before he can get to his seat, the tradi. 
tional trek starts in earnest. The State 
Superintendent is a true educational lead 
er, devout and sacrificing for the promo 
tion of the teaching profession and the 
teachers of his state. Perhaps three hour 
before he was bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm and information—ready to point out to 
the teachers the great educational oppor 
tunities that existed in the state for them. 
He must rise and deliver his address to 
more empty seats than filled ones. I can 
only faintly feel the discouragement and 
humiliation that surely he must have felt. 
If teachers of a state do not want to hear 
their Dean of Education and their State 
Superintendent whom do they want to 
hear? If teachers do not have courtesy and 
respect for their state supervisors whom do 
they respect? Cannot rudeness sometimes 
become plain social and professional crude- 
ness? It may be that the majority in the 
profession are dissatisfied with the kind 
and nature of the programs that are pre. 
sented. In that case they should voice 
their dissatisfaction and demand a change 
in programs. If teachers leave the meet: 
ings because they do not like them, their 
disapproval would be far more effective 
with their lips than with their feet. 

It would interest me to know if people 
of other professions have the same attitude 
toward their professional meetings 4 
teachers. If other professions practice this 
migratory habit, then probably the trait 
has been handed down from the cave 
dwellers. Be that as it may, we know that 
it is professionally and socially bad taste 
to the Nth degree to walk out as we do. 
However the professional and social bad 
taste of such behavior is secondary to the 

(Continued on Page 271) 
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ur America and the Workd Crisis 


Basse ALL INDICATIONS, it would appear 
that the present war in Europe will be a 
protracted war. In such times, it is very 
important that people in neutral coun- 
ries should think aright. It is of even 
greater importance to us that the teaching 
profession, the largest professional group 
in America, should have a sane attitude 
ward and an intelligent outlook upon 
the troubled conditions of the world. 


Incidents such as the sinking of the 
Athenia, and worse, will no doubt occur 
in ever greater frequency in the near fu- 
ure. These tend to incense us and to in- 
fame all our thinking with rebellious 
emotions of anger and hatred. It is 
therefore necessary for us to achieve our 
basic outlook upon this war at once, while 
yet it is possible for us to think with some 
degree of calmness. Leaders in education 
must, therefore, make every effort now to 
peak words of wise counsel before the 
sorm of vehemence and passion breaks. 

Our American Democracy must be pre- 
served! The single, biggest and finest 
contribution we can now make to Western 
dvilization is to strengthen, purify and 
consciously develop our democracy. 

American democracy is more than a 
form of government; it is more than a 
political arrangement; it is a way of life. 
lt is that way of living—of organizing our 
institutions, political, social, economic, in- 
dustrial—which emphasizes the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Recognizing in- 
dividual differences in physical, mental, 
and spiritual capacities, a democratic coun- 
ty yet attempts to arrange all of its affairs 
0 that each individual has an opportunity 
0 develop himself to the fullest. This 
does not mean that the government or the 
‘late gives things away or bestows gifts 
gratuitously. It does mean that our or- 
ganized way of living makes every effort 
0 furnish an opportunity to each one to 
achieve through his own efforts a healthy 
life, economic competence, enjoyments and 
recreations, mental growth and develop- 
ment, as well as spiritual strength and 
resourcefulness to the limit of his capaci- 
ties, 
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The criticism that such a democracy does 
not exist, that it is only an ideal, a dream, 
is not valid. No ideology is ever practiced 
completely; but the fact that we hold to 
this ideal, in spite of our many failings and 
shortcomings, has made it possible to ap- 
proximate the ideal more closely here than 
in any other large nation on earth. 

Some nations, we are distressed to admit, 
deliberately seek war; others have war 
forced upon them. This we should under- 
stand, namely, that war is so antithetical 
to democracy that when a nation goes to 
war, either deliberately or in self-defense, 
it ceases, at least for the time being, to be a 
democracy. Its government then has to 
be entrusted to a few men with dictatorial 
powers; its social and governmental or- 
ganizations take first rank in importance; 
the individual becomes merely a tool. 

When nations have engaged in a long 
war, when their economic systems have 
been wrecked, when thousands of their 
youth have been slaughtered and many 
more have been maimed for life, when 
their people have suffered want and priva- 
tion, it is difficult for them to return to 
democratic and humanitarian ways of liv- 
ing. It is then that America may be able 
to help, if we can be perfect and strong 
enough in our own democracy. 

The best way to preserve democracy is 
to practice democracy even more perfectly. 
Democracy is not a matter of words and 
talk; it is a matter of deinocratic practice in 
the daily affairs of life in the local com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. If we 
would keep our democracy strong and fit, 
we should, if at all possible, keep out of 
wars. At no time should we deliberately 
seek war. Democracy is not militant. It 
does not seek to impose itself on other 
people; it does not promote itself through 
force. The methods of democracy are 
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democratic. Democracy, if attacked, must 
defend itself, but it spreads only by com- 
mending itself to the world on the basis 
of the happiness and freedom for self- 
realization which it offers to the individual. 

A democracy always implies certain in- 
dividual rights. In America, these rights 
are best stated in our basic political docu- 
ments and state papers, especially in our 
“Bill of Rights.” What is less clearly 
stated and not often emphasized is that 
for every right there are also compensating 
duties and responsibilities. If you would 
enjoy the right to life, you must practice 
healthful living, not only so that you may 
be healthy, but that others may enjoy the 
same right; if you claim the right to have 
economic competence, you must accept 
the responsibility of learning to do some- 
thing that is economically worthwhile; 
if you want the right of freedom of thought 
and speech, you must accept the duty of 
having something with which and about 
which to think, you must assume the obli- 
gation of being informed so that your 
speech is based on the best available truth; 
if you want spiritual freedom you must 
assume the obligation to do everything 
in your power to furnish the conditions of 
spiritual tolerance and respect which will 
furnish the same freedom to others. All 
of this means that the local community 
and each state, yes, even the nation, must 
promote the education of its people with 
greater earnestness and that each indi- 
vidual should accept his opportunities for 
self-development with a greater will to 
utilize them. 

As a nation, our democracy will succeed 
in the degree to which we can shift the 
base of authority for control in the manage- 
ment of our common human affairs from 
superstition, or tradition, or edict and com- 
mand, or force, to sanely formed judg- 
ments and plans based on accurate infor- 
mation and verifiable factual data. This 
means not only the need for a well in- 
formed citizenry, but also for a people who 
respect carefully established truth and have 


the will to be controlled and directed by it 
That we are far from having achieved this 
ideal does not alter the fact that this is q 
condition of success for democracy. This 
fact should drive us to put forth every pos. 
sible effort to achieve scientific accuracy 
in the areas of our social sciences. 

As a nation, our democracy will succeed 
in the degree to which we can appl 
humanitarian motives and principles to 
the management of our domestic and also 
our foreign affairs. In the latter connec. 
tion, it should be remembered that we, in 
these United States, are blessed with splen. 
did neighbors to the north and to the 
south. Our relations to these should be 
unselfishly helpful and non-patronizingly 
stimulating in all humanitarian efforts and 
practices. We have an obligation to make 
and keep the western hemisphere safe for 
democracy without forcefully imposing our 
ideology on our neighbors. 

If we can grow strong and more perfect in 
our democratic way of life, we may be of 
help when a fatigued and a wrecked world 
finally comes to a war-pause. The stronger 
we are then, the more powerful in our 
democratic practices, the more intelligent 
and spiritually resourceful, the greater will 
be our ability to act generously, unselfishly, 
patiently, tolerantly, and constructively. 
At such a moment the world will have need 
for one strong democracy that can, without 
the use of force, command the respect of 
mankind. 

Can we, by patiently and intelligently 
developing our democratic life, seeking 
ever greater justice for all types of Ameri- 
cans, be prepared to meet our great re- 
sponsibility and opportunity when the right 
moment comes? 

Not by entering war—which is always a 
collapse and a negation of democracy- 
but by building a strong, resourceful, 
prosperous, happy and tolerant democracy, 
can America make her contribution t 
mankind. In that direction lies the most 
effective way of “making the world sale 
for democracy.” 


—oc-> 


In a Republic, ignorance is a crime; and private immorality is not less an op- 
probrium to the State than it is guilt in the perpetrator. 
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—Horace Mann 
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Defense Against Those Forces 
That Destroy Pree People, 


| ee SELFISHNESS, GREED, love of 
power, persecution of minorities, disre- 
gard of freedom of speech and of religion, 
these are some of the major forces that 
have undermined democratic governments 
in the past and will continue to undermine 
them in the future. Recognizing that some 
means had to be established to combat 
these enemies of democracy, our fathers 
who framed the present constitution of 
Missouri placed in that document an effec- 
tive means for the perpetuation of the 
state and for its defense against those forces 
that destroy free peoples. 

In this profound document appears the 
idea that education is essential to good 
government and only through a universal 
dissemination of knowledge and _intelli- 
gence can a democratic form of govern- 
ment survive. But our fathers were not 
satisfied merely to state that good govern- 
ment rests on an informed and educated 
people. They were so strongly of this opin- 
ion that they placed a mandate in our 
constitution making the establishment and 
maintenance of free schools for all the 
children of the state a direct responsibility 
of the General Assembly. 

Education is a state function in Missouri 
because of the wisdom of our forefathers 
who saw down through the ages and rec- 
ognized that the boys and girls, wherever 
they are in Missouri, then, now, and in 
the future, are children of Missouri. What 
a wonderful heritage the Fathers provided 
for each Missouri boy and each Missouri 
girl when they directed our General As- 
sembly to “establish and to maintain” free 
schools for all the children in the state. 


The State is a Community of Shared 
Interests 

The size of a community is not deter- 
mined by the number of houses in a given 
area but by the size of the group that have 
interests in common. In the early days the 
State presented widely separated small 
groups with little means of communication 
between them and practically no move- 
ments between groups for many months of 
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the year. But it is well to bear in mind 
that even under these conditions the fath. 
ers had accepted public education as the 
means of combating the enemies of free 
government and had instructed the Mis 
souri General Assembly to organize and 
maintain free schools for all the children. 

But Missouri is emerging from the pe 
riod of numerous scattered communities to 
the position where the state is the commv 
nity. Sections of our state are now no long. 
er widely separated but are connected by 
ribbons of concrete and ribbons of asphalt 
and gravel. The citizen who wishes to at- 
tend to his business in the capital city 
today can make the round trip in his own 
car from any part of the state in less time 
than formerly his father was able to make 
his way through Missouri mud from the 
edge of his county to the county seat and 
return. In the early days the arrangements 
for his trip were made by the slow, tedious 
method of the United States mails with 
its then limited service and many delays 
Today there is a federal service at one’ 
very door whether it be in the town or in 
the rural section, or, if he wishes, he merel) 
steps to the ‘phone and instantly is in im 
mediate communication with his party on 
the other side of the state. For him the 
community of interests has become the 
entire state. 

But over the good roads that modem 
Missouri is so proud of, go many families 
who live, awhile here and awhile there, in 
different sections of the state just as in 
the olden days families moved from one 
part of town to another. With changes in 
employment and opportunities for work 
arising in other sections of the state, our 
state population has become quite mobile. 
This is noticed in every public school o 
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the state where the children who happen 
to be enrolled at the moment may have 
attended schools in many other counties of 
Missouri during their school life. So great 
js the constant turnover that it is safe to 
say that in every group of 10,000 public 
school children, every county of the state 
will have already have had one or more 
of these pupils in the earlier years of their 
training. 

There are large towns in the state of 
Missouri where year after year the loss 
from the school system on and beyond 
those who are graduated from the schools 
is never below twenty-five per cent of the 
otal group. Where do these children 
goin Missouri? The answer is everywhere, 
as is disclosed by the school records studied 
in many Missouri school systems. In fact, 
mobility is so great that we find public 
schools in Missouri where the enrollments 
of the last day of school and of the first 
day of school represent two mutually ex- 
dusive groups of children. All have mi- 
grated out; all have migrated in. All are 
children of the state. All are entitled to 
attend the schools that are established and 
maintained by the state, because education, 
as it was to our fathers and as it is to us 
today, is a state function. 

The entire state takes the big city papers; 
the entire state listens to the radio pro- 
grams from these Missouri cities; the entire 
state buys its groceries, its clothing, its 
heavy machinery from our large cities. The 
advertisements concerning the 49th State 
reveal the interest of the city business men 


in the people of outstate Missouri. Cape 
Girardeau, Sedalia, and Kirksville are in 
the 49th State. Likewise, the s5oth State, 
if you please, include Cape Girardeau, 
Sedalia, and Kirksville as revealed by the 
fact that people in every county of Mis- 
souri are enough interested in the 50th 
State to subscribe to the weekly Kansas 
City Star as shown by a recent issue of that 
paper. Radio, newspapers, advertisements 
and information through chambers of com- 
merce and service clubs, as well as the 
buses and private automobiles running 
over state roads, telephones and such ac- 
tivities as fishing, hunting, state parks and 
State reserves are all factors in developing 
rapidly and ever more rapidly the feeling 
that we are a state, that we have state 
ideals and interests and that we are now 
a group which truly can be called the state 
community. 

If education is a state function, then 
what is the business of the state relative to 
the financing of education? This problem 
is clearly stated in the constitution when 
the General Assembly was delegated the 
responsibility to establish and to maintain. 
The responsibility of the state is nothing 
less than to establish a school system in 
which every boy and girl may receive a sat- 
isfactory program. Furthermore, it is 
equally the responsibility of the state to 
then finance that system, either entirely 
up to a satisfactory level as in California 
or by supporting entirely an equalization 
plan based on an acceptable and defensible 





Beckoning Exits 
(Continued trom Page 266) 


vastly important fact that in doing such, 
we are missing those vital truths that our 
great educational leaders are attempting 
to give us. If we teachers, as cogs in the 
great educational wheel, refuse to even 
listen to these men’s ideas, how can we 
expect less interested laymen to respect 
those ideas that we in turn try to put across 
to them. , 

The pedagogue, in his own defense, says 
that the blame should rest with the infe- 
tior brand of speakers and lack of interest- 
ing subjects on which they speak. And he 
i$ in a measure justified in his accusation 
but how can most of them even judge when 
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they hear hardly more than the opening 
paragraph of his address? If the attitude 
of teachers toward teachers’ meetings is a 
real problem and not an imaginary one, 
it can be solved only by sincerity, frank- 
ness, and an open-mind by both the teach- 
ers and educational leaders of the profes- 
sion. So with our teachers’ meetings com- 
ing in the near future we should at least 
give every person on the program—whether 
he be good, bad or indifferent according 
to our own individual standards—a chance 
to put his idea across before we give him 
our version of the storming of the Bastille 
because—he—poor guy—might want to go 
with us. 
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FE More Professional 
Teachers Artociation 


 -_ MANY PLACES over Missouri is com- 
ing the plea for either the leadership or 
the rank and file of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association to make the Asso- 
ciation a real professional organization 
which will better serve the interests of its 
members and in turn better serve the needs 
of the public which pays their salaries. 
Many of its members, including this writ- 
er, sincerely believe that the Association 
can be lifted to a higher plane by a more 
aggressive leadership than has heretofore 
been exercised. A few illustrations will 
point out some of the well-known profes- 
sional weaknesses. 

First, there is the matter of unethical 
practices in obtaining, holding, and ad- 
vancing one’s job. No one knows how 
many teaching positions in Missouri were 
bought, directly or indirectly, this last 
year. Taxpayers as well as teachers know 
of this evil, but apparently are doing 
nothing about it. In the category of un- 
ethical practices comes also the “under- 
mining” of men and women who have 
positions by those who jealously want their 
places for themselves or their friends. The 
number of such cases is legion, but nothing 
has been aone to stop the practice. This 

jter would jnglude a third practice in 

€ ‘phitthical’“cagbory; that is, the ten- 
den&y for intrenched administrative offi- 
Gasvapiscctheyy own salaries and work- 
ing conditions to the limit without any 
consideration for their staffs, which in 
many cases do just as professional a job 
as the administrators in question do. The 
average teacher is helpless to do anything 
about that situation. 

Second, there is the inability of the Asso- 
ciation to do anything about the disparity 
between salaries in urban centers and de- 
veloped rural communities. Taking into 
account the differences in living costs, but 
overlooking for the sake of emphasis the 
factors of longer tenure and increased cul- 
tural opportunities of the cities over out- 
state communities, there still remains a 
difference between the salaries of equally- 
trained and equally-professional teachers 
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that is impossible to justify. Educational 
practice is not consistent with the accepted 
educational theory that “Education is a 
State function.” 

Third, there is the inability of the Asso. 
ciation to protect qualified and expert 
teachers in certain vital fields from an 
invasion of inexpert and poorly qualified 
teachers turned out yearly by our training 
institutions. As an illustration, consider 
the plight of our high school teachers of 
English and Social Sciences. Because of 
the over-abundance of teachers trained in 
those fields, all must suffer by lower salar 
expectations and tenure, whereas if a 
teacher is trained in the special fields of 
Music or Commerce, his salary and tenure 
are uniformly more satisfactory. The train- 
ing in the latter fields is no more rigorous 
and the work no more important than that 
of English or Social Science teachers, yet 
the factor of “supply and demand” has 
created a disturbing situation. 

Fourth, there is the domineering attitude 
which the typical school board has held 
toward teachers all over Missouri. We 
have been made cowards by men and won: 
en who control our destinies, by men and 
women who too often have not received 
even an elementary education and who 
\ack that understanding and tolerance that 
makes for desirable supervision. Teaching 
is not a profession when teachers have theit 
personalities curbed by pressure from non- 
professional sources. 3 

Fifth, there is the octopus of politic 
which has been strangling the Association 
for many years. The selection of delegates 
to the state convention by politicians, the 
setting up of policies—or the failure 
set up policies—by politically-minded dele 
gates rather than professionally-mindeé 
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wachers has made the Association little 
more than a defender of the status quo. 
The above five problems have not been 
ited with the idea of hopeless rejection 
of the teaching profession as dependent 
ypon the Association for improvement. 
Rather, the writer would like to suggest 
apermanent program which, under aggres- 
ive leadership, would solve each of the 
problems in due time. 

The public-school teaching force in Mis- 
guri should be made a “professional closed 
shop” with active membership in the As- 
gdation required of all teachers who re- 
eive their salaries from public sources. 
in unity there is strength and power. Per- 
haps we need to apprise ourselves and 
others of our potential power. The Asso- 
dation, with a closed shop, then could dis- 
pline its members professionally in much 
the same way as lawyers, doctors, and 
qurses are now disciplined. Unethical 
practices in every part of Missouri could 
he uncovered and abolished if there existed 
atrue disciplining body. A “closed shop” 


A Teacher Thinks on 


on TIME AGO I noticed an article in 
your journal entitled, “Things to Think 
on—Education—Personality—School Teach- 
ing.” In that article was a subdivision en- 
tiled, “Aunt Het on School Teaching.” 
In that article appears the following ex- 
pression, ““An’ on top of ever’ thing else 
they can’t hold hands coming from prayer 
meetin’ without some pious old sister with 
adirty mind startin’ a scandal on ’em. I'd 
just as soon be a plowmule. A mule works 
just as hard but it can relieve its soul by 
kicking up its heels after quitting time 
without startin’ any talk.” 

After thinking over this matter I am 
wondering if this mule doesn’t use a little 
common sense about his kicking. Doesn't 
he usually get out by himself to do his 
kicking, and not mix his kicking up with 
other person’s affairs? His kicking is usu- 
ally done just in the air where his kicks 
do not come in contact with anything else. 
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of teachers would set up standards that 
would eliminate most of the evils of prob- 
lems one and three stated above. A strong 
Association, democratically controlled, 
could solve problems two, four, and five 
stated above, if the active cooperation of 
the State Department of Education and 
the sympathy of the State Legislature were 
obtained. It couldn’t be done overnight, 
but certainly the teachers here in Mis- 
souri ought to be intelligent enough to 
realize there is a way out of our “dog- 
eat-dog” atmosphere into a more profes- 
sional position which would make our 
public service more enjoyable and worth- 
while. 

No doubt, the immediate reaction to the 
above solution will be that it can’t be done, 
or that we’d get into more trouble than 
we already have. That represents the status 
quo attitude, of which we teachers know 
too much already. If we want to earn any 
respect for the teaching profession in Mis- 
souri, we'll have to work for it—it certainly 
won't come automatically or miraculously. 


—oc> 


“Things to Think On” 


Then in that case no harm can be done. 
If the modern school teacher would take a 
hint from the mule’s kicking, this Dirty- 
Minded, Old-Pious Sister might not have 
so many occasions to make remarks to start 
a scandal. In the second place, if these 
self-conscious teachers who object.to the 
remarks about holding hands would first 
be careful as to what they hold, where they 
hold, when they hold, and why they hold 
there would not be any occasion for the 
starting of scarnclals. 

The teacher is the one person who has 
the opportunity to wield the greatest 
amount of influence over the coming gen- 
eration, not excepting the preacher. Then 
if that be true, knowing that every one 
who teaches, teaches by example as well 
as by precept, why should not the teacher 
be the highest type of example both in 
and out of school? 

(Signed) A Teacher. 


—oc- 
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Financial Facts Relating to. 
Public Education in Missow; 


STATE REVENUE AND ITS SOURCES, 1938 


i THE APRIL, 1938, issue of School and 
Community, pages 142-144, appeared an 
article entitled “State Revenue in Relation 
to Public School Support.” That article 
included a table showing, by sources, re- 
ceipts into the State Revenue Fund of 
Missouri for each year of the decade be- 
ginning with 1928 and ending with 1937. 
On the assumption that similar data for 
the year 1938 may be of interest to school 
people, the writer of the article mentioned 
has constructed the following table, using 
figures derived from the latest Report of 
the State Auditor of Missouri. 





By T. E. VAUGHAN 
Associate Secretary, M. S. T. A. 
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inspection fees, as well as from the sale 
tax. The amounts derived from the othe 
five sources mentioned in the table wer 
less for 1938 than for 1937. 

For school people, the significance 6 
the foregoing data lies in the relationship 
existing between State revenue and public 
school support. For more than half a 
century the General Assembly of Missouri 


State Revenue Fund of Missouri, Receipts for the Year 1938 


Sources 
Property a  acacseeycaecea eee ele 
ee are gh sagas RAN ROMA le RO 
Inheritance Taxes 


Corporation Franchise Tax 
Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies 
Beer Permits and Inspection Fees 
Liquor Permits and Inspection Fees 
Sales Tax 
Other Items 


Total State Revenue 


The total of State revenue receipts for 
1938 exceeded the total for 1937 by $2,973,- 
787.07. The increase in sales tax receipts 
accounted for $2,631,758.62, or 85.5 per 
cent of that excess. The remaining $342,- 
028.45 represents the difference between 
increases in the amounts derived from 
three, and decreases in the amounts de- 
rived from five, of the other sources of 
revenue mentioned in the table. There 
were increases in the amounts derived from 
inheritance taxes, from the corporation 
franchise tax, and from beer permits and 


Amounts Per Cent of Total 
$ 1,825,439-73 4.53% 
7:124,990.59 17-70 
2,168,198.83 5.38 
1,709,950.3 1 4.25, 
1,199,741.05 2.98 


1,197,274-53 2.97 


4,001,540.99 9-94 
20,144,959-54 50.04 
888,909.98 2.21 


100.00% 





940,201,005.55 


has adhered to the policy of appropriating 
one-third of the State revenue for the sup 
port of public schools. Any change in 
that policy or in the taxes that contribute 
to the State Revenue Fund would be re 
flected in State contributions towards pub- 
lic school support. Hence the importance 
of a general understanding of the relation 
ship mentioned and of the needs of the 
public schools. The responsibility for 
promoting that understanding would 
seem to rest primarily with those engaged 
in public school work. 





FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF MISSOURI PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOL YEAR 

The importance long attached to the 
financial support of public schools recently 
has been justified by studies carried on in 
Missouri and elsewhere. By the use of 
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*31-32 AND ’37-38 

carefully prepared measures, it has been 
established that, with respect to any school 
system, there is a close correspondence be 
tween the level of efficiency and the level of 
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{nancial support. Hence it seems proper 
to be ever watchful of the trend of financial 
support, since that trend probably indi- 
cates the trend of the services the schools 
ae rendering. The figures in Table 1 
show, aS accurately as available data will 

rmit, the present trend of the financial 
support of public schools in Missouri, by 
comparing expenditures for the school 
years 1931-32 and 1937-38. 


count of school attendance. The average 
daily attendance of rural and other ele- 
mentary pupils was approximately seven 
per cent less in 1937-38 than in 1931-32, 
but the average daily attendance of pupils 
at the secondary school level was approxi- 
mately thirty-three per cent greater for the 
latter than for the former school year. 
Measured by the weighted teaching unit, 
the total school load was a little more than 


TABLE I 
Total Expenditures of Missouri Public Schools, 1931-32 and 1937-38 


General Purposes 

of Approximate 

_Expenditures _ 
Teachers’ Salaries 


$31,230,000 


Incidental Purposes 10,652,000 
Interest on Bonds 2,734,000 
Redemption of Bonds 2,060,000 


Capital Outlay 5,301,000 


Total $51,977,000 


One can not help noting the rather sharp 
increase in expenditures for incidental pur- 
poses in contrast with a slight decrease in 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries. That 
contrast naturally raises a question as to 
the reason for it. 

The decrease in expenditures for capital 
outlay is readily explained by reference to 
the fact that in 1937-38 the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for a large 
share, probably fifty per cent or more, of 
expenditures for school buildings. 

In order to determine whether or not 
school expenditures are keeping pace with 
school needs, it is necessary to take ac- 


_ School Year 1931-32 _ 


Amount _ 


__ School Year 1937-38 





Per Cent Approximate Per Cent 
_ of Total _____ Amount _ of Total 
Oo” ¢ MAY «6 i 
60.1% $30,745,000 56.9% 
20.5 13,017,000 24.1 
5.2 2,500,000 4.6 
4.0 3,798,000 7.0 
10.2 3,971,000 7.4 
100.0% $54,031,000 100.0% 


three and one-third per cent greater for the 
1937-38 than for the 1931-32 school year, 
while total school expenditures were almost 
six per cent greater. Consequently, it 
would seem that we have no cause to 
worry about the present trend of total 
school expenditures. 

A knowledge of the level of the school 
expenditures is of no more importance than 
a knowledge of the sources from which the 
money spent is derived. Consequently, 
Table 2 shows the sources from which the 
money spent for schools in 1931-32 and 
1937-38 came, and the approximate amount 
that came from each source. 


TABLE II 
Sources of Money Spent by Missouri Public Schools, 1931-32 and 1937-38 


General Sources 


oO Approximate 
____ Money Spent _ ; Amount _ 
Local ‘Taxes $38,314,000 


‘tate Aid 
County, Township, and 


5,651,000 


Federal Funds 859,000 
‘ale of Bonds and Other 

Non-Revenue Items 4,663,000 
Reduction of Balances 2,490,000 


School Year 1931-32 


School Year 1937-38 





Total ; $51,977,000 


October, 1939 


Per Cent ‘Approximate Per Cent 
___of Total | ___ Amount ____ of Total 
73-770 $32,210,000 59-06% 

10.9 13,889,000 25-7 

1.6 947,000 1.8 

9.0 4,485,000 8.3 

4.8 2,500,000 4.6 
100.0% $54,031,000 100.0% 
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The items in Table 2 that attract at- 
tention are local taxes and State aid. It 
will be noted that the increase in State aid 
almost exactly equals the decrease in local 
taxes plus the increase in total expendi- 
tures. The increase in State aid is $8,238,- 
ooo. The decrease in local taxes is $6,- 
104,000, and the increase in total expendi- 
tures is $2,054.000. The sum of the last 
two items is $8,158,000. It appears, there- 
fore, that approximately three-fourths of 
the increase in State aid has gone for local 
tax reduction, and only about one-fourth 
for an expansion of the school program. 

The steadily increasing dependence of 
our public schools on State aid for the 
money with which they operate presents a 




























problem of no small magnitude. Approxi. 
mately ninety-five per cent of the increag 
in State aid for the school year 1937-38 

as compared with the school year 1931-32 

came from the sales tax and the taxes on 
liquor and beer, all of which were firy 
levied primarily for purposes other than 
school support. That fact certain pressure 
groups never permit us to forget. More. 
over, the reduction in local school taxes has 
been accompanied by a corresponding re. 
duction in property valuation. Asa conse. 
quence, any lessening of State aid would 
inevitably result in a curtailment of school 
expenditures. Hence our interest in what 
each session of the General Assembly does 
about the appropriation for public schools 





STATE SCHOOL MONEYS AND OTHER STATE AID, 1938-39 


There are two funds from which State 
aid for Missouri public schools is pro- 
vided: (1) State School Moneys, which are 
apportioned among the school districts of 
the State according to the provisions of the 
1931 school law and specific appropriations 


made by the General Assembly; (2) the 
County Foreign Insurance Tax Fund, 
which is apportioned among the school 


districts of the State on the basis of school 
enumeration, as a fund to be used primarily 
for the purchase of free textbooks. The 
only specific appropriations made by the 
General Assembly from State School 


Moneys in recent years have been for 
vocational education. 
The County Foreign Insurance Tax 


Fund represents one-half of a LWoO-per-cent 
tax on premiums collected in Missouri by 
insurance companies organized under th 
laws of other States. State School Money 
include appropriations made by the Gen. 
eral Assembly from State revenue and the 
interest derived from the State permanent 
school fund. Instead of the constitutional 
requirement of one-fourth, the General As 
sembly for more than fifty years has appro 
priated one-third of the State revenue for 


Sources of State School Moneys for the School Year 1938-39 
And the Amount Derived from Each Source 


Sources 
Sales Tax 
Income Tax 
Beer Permits and Inspection Fees 
Liquor Permits and Inspection Fees 
State Property Tax 
Inheritance Taxes 
Corporation Franchise Tax 
Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies 
Miscellaneous Items 


One-third of the State Revenue 
Interest on State School Funds 


Total State School Moneys 


$13,566,994.22 


Per Cent 

Amount of Total 

$ 6,757,588.03 49.81% 
2,355,388.52 17.36 
35m 861.18 2.62 
1,340,697.42 g.88 
615,854.07 4-54 
767,379-31 5-66 
566,346.76 4-17 
400,054.86 2.95 
216,956.57 1.60 


98.59% 
1.41 


———— 


2) 
se 


376,11 26.72 
190,867 


100.00% 


(Continued on Page 301) 
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WHEN OLD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 


REUNION HELD BY PUPILS OF OLD LEBANON SCHOOL, ONE OF THE 
PIONEER RURAL SCHOOLS OF RIPLEY COUNTY, MO., THE LAST TERM 
OF WHICH WAS HELD IN THE FALL OF 1884, 55 YEARS AGO 


es SECOND ANNUAL reunion of the pu- 

ils of the Lebanon school, the last term 
of which was held 55 years ago this fall, 
was held recently under the shade of the 
primitive white oak trees beside the old 
shool spring, in the southwestern por- 
tion of Ripley County. The files of the 
Prospect-News of August 1, 1884, disclose 
the fact that there were in the Lebanon 
district that year 140 children of school 
age. Following the 1884 school year ihe 
district was divided and the old Lebanon 
two-story log building was shunted into the 
discards as a school house, and long since 
was pulled down after a season of being 
used as a barn. 


The exact enrollment of the last teim 


of the Lebanon school, taught by Dr. J. C. 
Cochran and his wife, is not known, but 
it was well over one hundred. At the 
reunion there were 31 of those old pupils 
present, and a check showed that there are 
37 others of the pupils still living, mostly 
in other states. 

The program of the one day’s session 
of the old school contained historical 
stories, incidents of the old time school, 
“speeches” (recitations and declamations) 
by the pupils, singing and readings from 
McGuffey’s readers. The old _ blue-back 
spellers were in evidence, but efforts to 
get a spelling contest failed to materialize 
on account of the modesty of the “schol- 
ars,” and their insistence on visiting among 
themselves. 


Front row, T. J. Henderson, Corning, Ark.; Lewis G. O’Neal, Springfield, Mo.; 


Mary Holland, Warm Springs, Ark.; 


Doniphan, Mo.; Levi Barnes, 


Ollie Cox, 
Gatewood; Martha 


Flora Pulliam, 
Mo.; Frances 


Gatewood, Mo.; 
Harman, Poynor, 


McArthur, Morley, Mo.; Alonzo Smithson, Gatewood; Peter Shipman, Walnut Ridge, 


Ark.; Frances Shipman, Gatewood. 


Middle row, J. C. Harman, Poynor; H. C. McArthur, Morley: J. P. Johnston, 
Doniphan; S. D. Pulliam, Gatewood; Lem Pulliam, Doniphan; W. R. Holland, Doni- 
phan; W. S. Smith, Gatewood; Eli Rush, Wichita, Kans.; Clark Holland, Warm Springs; 
E. T. McArthur, Gatewood; Henry Holland, Warm Springs. 

Top row, W. C. Donohoe, Ponder, Mo.; Joe Tucker, Gatewood; Mark H. Holland, 
Warm Springs; S. L. Holland, Gatewood; J. P. Campbell, Doniphan; B. R. Pulliam, . 
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Poynor; L. B. Pulliam, Gatewood; W. B. Holland, Gatewood; W. E. Weeks, Doniphan. 
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The Lincoln Home Unit Activity 
Centers Around a Civic Interes 


A CITY WITH vision provides for the cul- 
tural growth of its citizens and the com- 
munity it serves. The many beautiful 
homes, churches, and public buildings in 
Kansas City, Missouri are examples of 
splendid architecture. The William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art and the Atkins 
Museum of Fine Arts make it possible for 
everyone who lives in the city, and for 
everyone who lives in the Southwest and 
Middlewest to develop greater artistic ap- 
preciation. Outstanding works of sculp- 
ture to be found in the city are the Saint 
Gaudens Eagle, the Scout, the Valley 
Forge statue of Washington, the Pioneer 
Mother, and the General Jackson Monu- 
ment. The Patriots and Pioneers Memo- 
rial Foundation desire to add the statue 
of Lincoln to this group. The plan is to 
have the Lincoln Monument, the first to 
be erected in Missouri, unveiled in 1941 
when the American Legion meets in Kan- 
sas City. 
Situation 

For several years the school children 
have been asked to contribute Lincoln 
pennies to a fund for the erection of a Lin- 
coln Monument. The drive usually lasts 
during the month of February. 

The school children were asked to par- 
ticipate in a second civic project, The Bet- 
ter Homes and Garden Show, which was 
to be held the last week of February. 

At a teachers meeting the letters invit- 
ing the school to take part in both civic 
interests were read and a round table dis- 
cussion followed. Unanimously it was 
agreed that the school would avail itself of 
the opportunity to do its part to further 
interest in each of these worthy city enter- 
prises. 

In combining the two ideas there was 
a solution for both problems. As a Kumpf 
School Unit the six homes in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln lived would be reproduced 
and exhibited at the Better Homes and 
Garden Show. 


Purpose of the Activity 
1. To kindle in each child a real love 
for Lincoln. 
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By Mary M. HeErrincTon 
Henry C. Kumpf School 
Kansas City 





2. To become acquainted with and 1 
appreciate Lincoln’s life in his differen 
homes. 

3. To show how in the past it was pos 
sible for an American boy from a humble 
home, with limited advantages to become 
President of the United States, and to liye 
in the White House. 

4. To give greater appreciation of sculp 
ture and to increase the desire in each 
child to have a part in the erection of the 
Lincoln Monument. 

5. To provide an interesting and worthy 
exhibit which was the work of the entire 
school. 

Planning 

Since this was to be an entire school 
activity it was necessary that all the teach 
ers and pupils work together in_ perfec 
cooperation. The atmosphere through 
out the building was wholesome and that 
of a busy workshop. In most cases two 
or more grades worked together. Each 
group selected the home that appealed 
most to the interest of the children in 
the group. 

Altogether, Lincoln lived in six homes 
These were reproduced in miniature # 
follows: 

1. The Birthplace of Abraham Lincoln 
in Hodgenville, Kentucky, Lincoln’s home 
from 1809 to 1817, was constructed by the 
2nd grade with the assistance of the 5th 
and 6th grades. 

2. The Openfaced Camp near the pres 
ent site of Lincoln City, Indiana, was con- 
structed by the ist grade. The 6th grade 
girls dressed dolls to resemble Abe Lin 
coln, Mr. Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln. Lit 
coln lived in Indiana from 1817 to 1830. 

g. The home of Lincoln near Decatur, 
Illinois, from 1830 to 1831, was Col 
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gructed by grades 2 and g. A 6th grade 
boy who proved to be a leader was made 
foreman of a group of grd grade boys. 

4. The New Salem home (1831-1837) 
was constructed by a 4B and 4A group of 
children. 

5. The Springfield home, the only home 
Lincoln ever owned, was constructed by 
the children in the 5th and 6th grades. 
It was in this home that all of the Lincoln 
children but one were born. In this home 
Lincoln received word of his election to 
the presidency of the United States. 

6. The White House, the home of Lin- 
coln the President, was constructed by 
children in the 5th, 6th and 7th grades. 


The Approach 


Interest in Lincoln’s homes was stim- 
ulated through pictures, stories, and lan- 
tern slides. ‘The methods of presentation 
were varied to meet the needs of each 
goup. The children brought many inter- 
esting pictures, clippings, magazine arti- 
des, pamphlets, and books, It was possi- 
ble to find many stories of Lincoln on the 
reading level of each grade. The children 
in the upper grades read all available 
material concerning the details of the 
houses to be constructed. The landscap- 
ing of the ground surrounding each home 
was carefully studied also. Whenever one 
group located material that would be of 
value to another group, it was shared with 
or given to the group. 

In each grade Lincoln’s home life was 
stressed. The children were impressed 
that a family had to live, eat, and sleep 
inone room. The games young Abe played 
were of especial interest. ‘There was a 
comparison of the schools Lincoln at- 
tended with our own modern city school. 
His use of leisure time was the theme of 
one morning’s sharing period. The man 
who went from a log cabin to the White 
House was very real to the children and 
he had the love and respect of each child 
inthe group. Gladly did they deny them- 
selves candy and chewing gum that they 
might increase the Lincoln Monument 
Fund. 

Problems 


Each group had its own particuar prob- 
lems to solve. Some of the most difficult 
are the following: 


1. How large and of what dimensions 
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should the tray for the miniature garden 
be constructed? 

A group of 6th grade boys had to dis- 
cover the answer before they could con- 
struct the trays which was to be one of 
their particular jobs. They found that 
a tray built on the ratio of 8 to 10 was 
most pleasing to the eye. The tray must 
be as large as could be easily moved and 
deep enough to permit plants to grow. 
After reading the rules governing the 
School Garden Exhibit, and after a talk 
with Mr. Quear, the Supervisor of the 
school gardens, they decided to build the 
tray 24 inches by go inches by 4 inches. 

They constructed 6 trays under the 
supervision of the principal, since they 
could not have the assistance of the man- 
ual training teacher. To prevent leaking 
they painted the inside of the bottom of 
the trays with tar paint. The group de- 
cided that the trays would be more har- 
monious if painted with green enamel 
paint. This group did their part of the 
job unusually well. 

2. How and where could the dirt be 
secured? 

This was still a problem for the older 
and stronger boys. They brought shovels 
and a wheelbarrow to school and went to 
the woods for the dirt. 

3. On what scale should the homes be 
constructed? 

Each group made a house of paper or 
cardboard to determine a working plan 
for their house. It must not be too large 
because the surrounding landscape was 
of equal importance in the Garden Ex- 
hibit. Most of the houses were constructed 
to the scale of one-half or three-eighths 
inches to the foot. 

4. What would be the best material 
to use in constructing the log houses? 

All of the lower grade children brought 
twigs and many of them brought weed 
stalks. ‘The weed stalks were uniform in 
size and they looked like logs. They were 
more easily cut, they could be split and 
would lie flat when glued. ‘Two groups 
used weed stalks to construct their cabins, 
two groups used twigs and fitted them to- 
gether by notching. It was no small task 
to secure so many twigs of uniform size. 
In notching and sawing the twigs, upper 
grade boys gladly helped the smaller 
children whenever their services were re- 
quired. 
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5. How can we make a creek look like 
a creek? 

The children were impressed with the 
spring and little creek from which the 
Lincoln family carried their water. ‘They 
wanted to construct this creek. To give 
the appearance of a hillside, the tray was 
constructed ten inches high in the back. 
A can which was to be the spring was par- 
tially filled with pebbles and cement and 
placed near the foot of the hill. One side 
of the can was slightly cut to allow water 
to trickle out into the creek. The chil- 
dren pushed the dirt aside and put in 
pebbles and concrete to make the bed of 
the stream. 


6. How can we make a winter scene 
without using artificial snow? 


Snow does not always cover the ground 
in Indiana. If the ground was covered 
with snow the small animals and fowls 
would be hidden. The children had had 
too much fun in making these not to use 
them. Then, too, they gave the little log 
house such a homelike air. It was still 
winter, and in visiting the woods the boys 
discovered they could use moss and make 
the ground look dry and bare. 


7. How can the chimney be made smal- 
ler at the top than at the bottom? 


One boy said he could make one out of 
paper but he couldn't make one of logs 
or clay. He was put to work at making a 
chimney out of cardboard. His model 
served as the foundation for the chimney 
that the group made of rocks and clay. 


8. How can we make a well and well 
sweep? 

After several experiments two 4th grade 
girls found the answer to this question by 
making a mud ball and pressing with 
their thumbs to make the circular cavity 
which they walled with small pebbles. 
The well was inserted in the earth in the 
yard of the New Salem Home. A forked 
twig was used for the well sweep. 


9. How can we join the roof of the L 
to the house? 


That was the biggest problem of the 
group building the Springfield Home. The 
boys didn’t know at what angle to saw 
the roof. They tried with paper but it 
didn’t seem to work. For three days the 
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boys worked mornings, recesses, noon and 
at evenings trying to find a way to joi 
the roof. Finally the custodian gave th 
boys kindly suggestions and advice and 
helped them and the L was joined to the 
house. 


10. How can the steps and corner posts 
be made? 

Several boys whittled models. The bes 
were used. It proved to be a difficult fea 
to whittle many porch posts exactly alike 


11. How high should the fences be? 

Two houses were surrounded by “stak 
and rider” fences, and one by a_ white 
picket fence. Actual experiments answered 
these questions. Building the fences gave 
a large number of children a chance t 
work on the exhibit. 

12. How can we cut the “gingerbread” 
around the top of the White House and 
how can we cut and make the windows? 

A white cardboard was used in con. 
structing this house. The windows could 
be cut with a knife or by scissors. The 
openwood or “gingerbread” was also cut 
with scissors. Oiled paper was used for 
the windows. 

13. When is the proper time to sow 
the grass seed? 

A week from the time the exhibit was 
to go proved to be right. Grass planted 
too early gets too tall. 

14. What flowers and plants shall we 
use in landscaping? 

Use any that are pretty and _ colorful 
and that suggest the landscape you are 
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¥ School display of Lincoln Homes “From Cabin Up to Capitol.” 





trying to reproduce. They must be in 
proportion to the miniature house and 
garden. 


Correlations 
The activity was rich in oral language 
for all grades. There were many morning 
talks in the sharing period. The dis- 
cussions stimulated imagination and judg- 


ment. There were dramatizations and a 
Lincoln play was written by one group. 
Each child made an attractive artistic 


invitation and wrote a formal invitation 
inviting his mother to a Lincoln Program 
and a Silver Tea. ‘The offering from the 
tea went to the Lincoln Monument Fund. 
The children developed much skill in 
careful placing of material in the land- 
scape so that it would present an inter- 
esting appearance. Arjihmetic, art, mu- 
sic, nature study, shop, and domestic 
science were all interestingly and purpose- 
fully linked and the construction of the 
Lincoln Homes Unit afforded an oppor- 
tunity for valuable creative expression to 
almost every child in school. 


Outcomes of the Lincoln Homes Activity 

1. We raised our quota for the Lincoln 
Monument Fund. 

2. We had a worthy school exhibit for 
the Better Homes and Garden Show and 
won a blue ribbon and a cash prize of 
$4.00. 

3. The birthplace was exhibited in the 
Better Homes and Garden Show at St. 
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Louis, Missouri. The Openfaced Cabin 
and the New Salem Home were exhibited 
at Manhattan, Kansas. These homes won 
ribbons. ‘There was no cash prize. 

4. The Kindergarten, first and second 
grade classes converted their trays into 
rock gardens. A sixth grade group made 
a Japanese Garden which led to summer 
gardening. 

5. In an activity, Homes of the World, 
afterwards worked out by the third grade, 
the experiences these children had with 
the Lincoln Homes proved very helpful. 
The two activities seemed to be closely re- 
lated. Puppets and picture shows were 
the culmination of the unit. 

6. There was increased interest in the 
Scheol Beautiful Club. The children of all 
grades were interested in beautifying the 
school and in planning, planting, and 
working in the school rock gardens. 

7. The Annual Spring Festival of the 
entire school had for its central theme the 
study of our city beautiful. 

8. One of the greatest benefits derived 
from the activity was the kindling of a real 
love and respect for Lincoln, in the hearts 
of the children. There is no way to mea- 
sure how far-reaching this influence may 
be. 

g. The fine spirit of cooperation be- 
tween pupils of all grades as well as all 
the teachers working on a unified effort 
gave a wholesome morale to the school 
which was one of the greatest values of the 
activity. 
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“3. Only Seach Third Grade”’ 


a YEARS AGO a recently organized pro- 
fessional group held a get-together dinner 
while in attendance upon the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. Each 
guest was asked to introduce herself and 
give her position. Down the long table 
they rose, one after another, nearly all of 
them naming some administrative or 
executive position, until at the end of the 
table stood a young woman who said, al- 
most with embarrassment in her tone, 
“IT only teach third grade.” 

Every now and then there comes occa- 
sions and needs which make us aware of 
the vital importance of some disregarded 
factor and prove to us that education is a 
chain of experiences each linked to an- 
other and like all other chains, no stronger 
than its weakest link which may give way 
under strain. 

A recent report on mental hygiene gave 
the disturbing statement that the hospitals 
have more than half their beds occupied 
by mental cases—cases of mental disorder 
being more than equal to all other dis- 
eases combined. The report also empha- 
sized the fact that very frequently, mental 
irregularities are evident in children in 
the lower grades. Such irregularities often 
appear to parents as bad behavior which 
should be corrected by punishment. In 
many such cases punishment only gives 
momentary relief to the parents’ im- 
patience while it deepens and too often 
fixes permanently the trait it seeks to re- 
move. Uncorrected, such cases all too 
often, create a desire to “get even” which 
leads the child into malicious mischief and 
perhaps starts him on a criminal career. 
Many of these mental cases are not ser- 
ious at first, and may often be a reflex 
from some physical disorder which can be 
easily removed once it is recognized. 

Because of the vital importance of this 
situation, “teaching in the third grade”’ or 
any other contact with young children, 
takes on such great significance that, by 
comparison, what is taught in traditional 
subject matter is far less important than 
attention to physical health and emotional 
reactions which in turn react upon char- 
acter development. 
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By Exxia Victoria Dosss 
Columbia 





A few year ago the school concerned 
itself almost wholly with the “three R’s.” 
Earlier conditions probably justified this 
emphasis to a considerable extent. Then 
large families were common. Children 
learned much from each other. The older 
children felt responsibility for younger 
brothers and sisters. The very fact of num- 
bers necessitated a give and take among 
them. Families lived close to nature. Even 
in towns the majority of families had 
large yards, each with a garden, and quite 
frequently, a horse or two, a cow, a pig, 
and some chickens. Each member of the 
family had a share in the daily chores in- 
volved in the care of these possessions. 

Looking back over long years most of us 
(for the writer is drawing on_ personal 
history) cannot remember when we first 
began to make a contribution to household 
industry and such duties were taken asa 
matter of course. Incidentally, they had a 
potent influence on character development 
and in a considerable degree, tended tw 
overcome irregularities and straighten out 
mental twists which under modern living 
conditions find no natural outlet or re 
straining circumstance. 

We seem now to have too many “only 
children, a situation which leads to pam 
pering on the part of parents and to selfish 
ness on the part of the children. Moder 
conveniences in small apartments have 
made chores all but vanish from the fam- 
ily program. Those parents who realiz 
the value of developing definite respons: 
bilities in their children find it difficult t 
select jobs that do not show at once that 
they are “trumped up” and superimposed 
on the child, rather than being the out 
growth of real necessity. Thus they lox 
their chief value. It is frequently pointed 
out by students of criminology that 3 
large percentage of criminals are abnorma 
mentally or physically or both. All thes 
factors point to the vital importance of the 
early years of childhood. “As the twig » 
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bent the tree is inclined.”” Some one ex- 
pressed a regret that babies were not born 
into the world labeled with “Directions for 
Use,’ and much as we may admire and 
idealize mother instinct, it does not serve 
as a trustworthy basis for child guidance. 

When we, the people, become fully 
aware of the importance of these early 
years, we will hear less frequently about 
dosing the kindergartens as an “economy 
measure” and more often about opening 
new kindergartens. Then Missouri will 
amend her constitution to make the kin- 
dergarten an integral part of the public 
school system by removing the age limit 
of 6 to 20 years for the use of public 
school monies. 

Any one who has taught young children 
for any considerable number of years and 
has been able to follow their progress 
through adolescence, knows that in large 
measure they retain the character traits 
and emotional habits which were evident 
when they entered school at six. It is be- 
cause these traits and habits, established 
in the pre-school years cling with such 
tenacity and are so difficult to modify 
after six, that the year or two of kinder- 
garten experience is so beneficial. There 
the teacher focuses attention on the child 
himself, rather than on_ his acquisition 
of facts or even the tools for later study— 
the three R’s. Statistics seems to indicate 
that the time and expense of the kinder- 
garten period is in reality an economy in 
the greater proportionate speed with 
which those children progress later. The 
limited research in that field seems to in- 
dicate that fewer kindergarteners become 
repeaters than do non-kindergarten pupils. 

Since babies do not bring with them 
“Directions for Use” and since the char- 
acter traits begin to manifest themselves 
% early, (some doctors say the first few 
weeks of a baby’s life decide whether the 
baby or the mother is to be master of the 
situation), thoughtful students of child 
development are discovering the value of 
the pre-kindergarten and the nursery 
school. These serve in a measure to offset 
the loss noted above in our modern living 
conditions and the handicaps of the “only” 


child. 
Only a small fraction of the general 
public can, as yet, see beyond the money 


/ 


cost of schools in the sum total, and the 
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majority are still inclined to “save money” 
on the little folks who cannot rebel. 


In an address before the National Fifty 
Years In Business Club on May 20, 1939, 
Mr. J]. Edgar Hoover said: “The record of 
fifty years of crime in America should 
cause us to bow our heads in shame 
While our population has doubled, crime 
has multiplied itself. No single industry 
or business, even a hundred years old, is 
comparable in magnitude with the illegal 
activities of criminals . Great progress 
has been made in crime detection and 
apprehension, but little has been done to 
strike at the sources of crime.” He in- 
cluded these painfully significant figures: 
We have an army of lawbreakers number- 
ing over 4,750,000. This is three and one- 
half times more criminals than there are 
students in our colleges and universities. 
For every school teacher in America there 
are nearly four and one-half criminals. 
Our annual crime bill is fifteen billions 
of dollars, or about one hundred twenty 
dollars for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. This is five or six times as 
much as we spend on education. It is equal 
to the total cost of food. It is greater than 
the annual amount of Federal, State and 
Municipal Taxes. 

A suggestion that we double the amount 
invested in the education of our oncoming 
generation, especially that spent on young 
children, would be voted down at once in 
almost any community as_ preposterous. 
But let us consider the case for a moment. 
There are known to be some 700,000 
young criminals in this country under 21 
years of age. One hundred and _ thirty 
thousand such were arrested in the year 
ending December, 1938, according to an 
ofhcial report. A large percentage of these 
show abnormal physical or mental traits. 
Where case histories are available they 
show that these abnormalities were evident 
in early childhood in the majority of cases. 

“One former is worth a dozen reform- 
ers.” It is much easier to form a young 
child’s habits than to reform a criminal. 
Might it not then be wise to grapple with 
this crime army at its source and put into 


wider use the excellent methods which 
have already been proved, while we con- 
tinue our search for still more efficient 
measures? 


Supposc we were to take from those 
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billions now spent to pay the crime bill 


one dollar to be added to each dollar now 


invested in the care of young children. 

Is it not a pretty safe guess that ere 
long we would more than save that money 
in the reduction of the cost of crime, to say 
nothing of saving the attendant sorrow 
and suffering? 

Not ali of this extra dollar would go 
into the schools directly. The first essen- 
tial is decent living conditions—comfor- 


table homes and sufhcient food. 


We need to increase greatly our em- 
phasis on health care and wholesome rec- 
reation. In some schools it would mean 
emphasis on good equipment and well 
trained teachers even in the third grade, 
for every one who deals with the young 





















child in these sensitive years should hayg 
broad training and experience. The teach. 
er should be able to detect symptoms of 
abnormality and know what methods ap. 
ply and what agencies deal with special 
cases. 

When the question of and 
community improvement is before us we 
have a choice. We may decide upon im. 
provement, but too often we vote it down 
because we see the immediate cost and 
not the future benefits. When the gangster 
robs and murders we have no choice. Ws 
must pay the bill. 

Shall crime continue to multiply itself 
through the next fifty years? Or shall we 
choose to grapple with this monstrous evil 
at the fountain head of the polluted 
stream? 


schools 


Discussion As Hid to Learning 
Tested By Minnesota Teacher 


Fa THE FIRST TIME, a scientific measure 
has been taken of attitudes which derive 
from the discussion of controversial sub- 
jects, in an experiment conducted by Dr. 
William Murray Timmons, of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, with 672 
Ohio high school students. The results, 
published recently by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications at Teachers College, Columbia 
University in New York City, showed that 
talking things over is a much more satis- 
factory method of reaching a good solu- 
tion than re-studying facts. 

The question used for the purpose of 
the test, “What, if anything, should be 
done about Ohio’s method of releasing 
convicts from prison?” was chosen not only 
because it was controversial, but because 
the average person had little knowledge 
of the subject whereas the expert could 
offer a judgment accurate enough to be 
used as a basis for the validity of the 
final results. 

In carrying out the experiment the en- 
tire group spent two class periods study- 
ing a pamphlet of strictly factual material 
about the general organizations of prisons 
and the parole set-up. During the third 
class meeting, however, one group again 
studied the facts, while the remainder 
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freely discussed the problem. Careful tests 
were administered to the boys and girls 
before and after each session to determine 
as accurately as possible every change in 
point of view. 

After taking into consideration all the 
implications and factors that occur in real 
life but which could not be included in 
an experiment of this type, Dr. Timmons 
concluded that while all of the students 
made reliable gains in ranking the given 
solutions to the parole problems, the “dis 
cussing” students showed more gains alter 
discussion than the other students after 
re-study. The students of low intelligence 
arrived at good solutions practically as 
well as those of high intelligence, he 
found. Furthermore, students with wrong 
answers improved their answers a great 
deal after discussion, even when the dis 
cussion was with other individuals with 
wrong answers, while students with good 
answers were seldom pulled down after dis 
cussing with students having poor answers. 

Dr. ‘Timmons also notes that, “the 
method appears to be ideal for use in the 
classroom to handle controversial social 
problems which arouse too much com 
munity criticism if the teacher tries 
present in traditional ways his own solu 
tion to the problem.” 
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Plans for State Meeting Feature 





Departure from Usual Program 


= Witiarp E. Gosiin has com- 
leted the major plans for the State Teach- 
ers Annual Meeting in St. Louis, November 
15-18. The program offers a departure 
from the usual teachers convention in sev- 
eral respects. The number of speakers 
appearing on the general programs has 
been reduced, and we do mean it. For the 
general session on Friday morning there 
will be substituted approximately a hun- 
dred demonstration and discussion groups. 
Each of these groups will center their at- 
tention on some live problem of education. 
Children and materials will be used in 
some of the demonstration groups in order 
to produce actual classroom situations. On 
the assumption that more time is needed 
for the study of certain pertinent problems 
than is afforded in one meeting, several 
discussion groups have been organized and 
will meet in session three or four times. 
The Delegate Assembly composed of 
over nine hundred delegates elected from 
the many community associations will meet 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Jefferson, 
Wednesday, November 15. This demo- 
cratic body of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents will pool their knowledge 
and experience in an effort to transact the 
necessary business of the Association in a 
democratic manner. 

Dean William F. Russell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
will deliver the principal address at the 


first general session Thursday morning. 
Thursday afternoon there will be four sec- 
tional meetings: one on rural education 
which will be addressed by Miss Helen 
Heffernan, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the California State Department 
of Education; Howard Yale McCluskey, 
Associate Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, will be 
the main speaker on secondary education; 
the college and university group will hear 
Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of 
Education, Northwestern University; and 
the elementary people will be addressed 
by E. T. McSwain, Associate Professor, 
Northwestern University. 

Arrangements are incomplete for Thurs- 
day evening. 

The departmental sessions will be held 
Friday afternoon as usual. An evening of 
entertainment on a high cultural level is 
anticipated for Friday night when the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra will furnish 
an outstanding musical program which 
will be followed by an address by the 
famous poet, critic, essayist, and editor, 
Louis Untermeyer. 

The general session Saturday morning 
will be an all Missouri program with the 
following noted people appearing: Honor- 
able Lloyd C. Stark, Governor of our State; 
State Superintendent Lloyd W. King; and 
Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, State President of 
the P. T. A. 


The Municipal Plaza, St. Louis, showing in upper left the Municipal Auditorium where the 


convention will be held. 


—Photo Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis 
























































A Design For Secondary 


3 IS SOMETIMES EASY for a professional 
group, working on a technical problem, 
to lose its sense of perspective and to be- 
come so involved in the “niceties” of the 
technique as to lose the point of view of 
the consumer or group it is attempting to 
serve. While the value of professionai 
investigation and experimentation is gen- 
erally recognized, laymen frequently lose 
patience with certain projects which seem- 
ingly have little practical significance. 

Educators have not been entirely free 
from such criticism. Many parents and 
patrons of the public schools fail to become 
wildly enthusiastic over such educational 
movements as “vitalizing,” “functionaliz- 
ing,” “integrating,” “fusing,” etc. Never- 
theless, these parents and patrons are genu- 
inely concerned with the program of pub- 
lic education and regardless of the fact 
that the term “to teach” is looked upon 
with disfavor in some professional circles, 
they are deeply interested in what the 
schools are trying to teach. 

Anything that smacks of deliberate plan- 
ning in these days of “Mein Kampf,” five- 
year plans, and similar formulae for living 
other people’s lives, is regarded with some 
degree of suspicion. However, in the face 
of a pronounced prejudice against planned 
educational activities, there remain a great 
many educators who believe in setting up 
certain specific goals and attempting to 
develop a program which is consistent 
with these goals. Very likely the support- 
ers of both viewpoints are genuinely con- 
cerned with developing a school program 
that will effectively meet the needs of 
boys and girls, and possibly any differences 
which exist are greatly reduced in actual 
classroom practice. 

A number of educational organizations 
and institutions in Missouri have been 
making a renewed effort for more than 
a year to answer the question of what to 
teach in the secondary school. Certain it 
is that this question is one frequently 
raised by teachers, administrators, and 
parents throughout the state. Too fre- 
quently, however, members of the several 
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By L. A. VAN Dyke 
Curriculum Director, Missouri 
Department of Education 


State 





curriculum revision committees are asked 
“what are you or what is the state going 
to do with social studies, science, etc.” 
As a matter of fact the state, and in 
dividual members of production commit 


tees, can do very little other than 1 
suggest. The question of, “what are w 


going to do,” must be answered by teach. 
ers, administrators and parents in respons 
to specific situations in local communiti« 
and with specific needs of individual boy 
and girls in mind. 

Prepared curricular materials may be of 
little value in a functioning program ol 
secondary education other than to assis 
in the growth of teachers and pupils by 
suggesting certain educative experiences 
In the final analysis, then, the effective 
ness of any school program must be de 
termined by the experiences which young 
people have under the leadership and guid. 
ance of good teachers. Courses of study 
may serve to give these experiences a sense 
of direction toward certain desirable goals, 
but if these prepared outlines are followed 
in minute detail and without imagination, 
the program becomes ineffective. 


There are several acceptable approaches 
to a curricular program; one group would 
begin with the child as the basis for de 
veloping activities, another would begin 
with certain well-defined systems of knowl- 
edge, and, a third would begin with an at- 
tempt to define certain social purposes 
The Missouri program is based upon an 
effort to agree upon a guiding philosophy 
and statement of purposes to be supple 
mented by a definition of the secondary 
school. 

Early in 1938 a committee was appointed 
to develop a statement of philosophy and 
purposes for secondary schools in Mis 
souri. A tentative statement was published 
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and served as a basis for discussion in 
various professional meetings. A question- 
naire was then sent to every public high 
school in the state, together with the re- 
quest that the faculties of these schools 
submit a “pooled” expression of sugges- 
tions for revising the original statement. 
Suggestions were received from more than 
4oo of Missouri’s 962 public high schools 
and the preliminary statement was revised 
in light of these suggestions. 

It was felt that the next step essential in 
a workable program for developing cur- 
ricular materials should be a definition 
of the secondary school. A planning com- 
mittee of eleven members, including two 
city superintendents, two high school 
teachers, two secondary principals, two 
teacher’s college deans, two university pro- 
fessors, and a member of the State De- 
partment of Education, was appointed to 
draft a skeleton design for the secondary 
school and to coordinate the activities of 
the curriculum production committees. 

Some of the questions which the com- 
mittee felt were fundamental to the actual 
preparation of suggested activities and 
materials are as follows: 


1. What constitutes the high school 
curriculum? 

2. What is general education? 

3. What emphasis should be placed 
upon general education? 

4. What emphasis should be placed 

upon differentiating education? 

Should the secondary curriculum re- 

tain the identity of subjects? 

6. What learning areas should com- 

prise general education in the pro- 

gram of studies? 

What purposes should be served by 

general education? 

8. What purposes should be served by 
differentiating education? 

g. What is the relation of administra- 
tive and auxiliary agencies to the 
curriculum? 


The committee accepted a commonly 
expressed definition of the curriculum, 
that, “the curriculum includes all of those 
educative experiences for which the school 
accepts responsibility.” It was felt that 
the following six purposes proposed by the 
Committee on Philosophy were consist- 
ent with this definition: 

1. To attempt to develop in pupils 


or 
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those types of likenesses necessary for 
proper social integration. 
2. To help young people to become 
intelligent consumers. 
3. To promote effective participation 
in a democratic culture. 
4- To assist the individual in finding 
his interests and capacities and to 
direct these into those channels in 
which they can be of maximum use. 
To help individuals develop their 
abilities to the limits of the facili- 
ties for such development that the 
local school can offer. 

6. To assist some pupils to prepare 
for work in higher educational in- 
stitutions while at the same time 
assisting a larger number of pupils 
to prepare for entering directly some 
occupation or vocation. 

It is the belief of the Planning Commit- 
tee that these purposes can be realized only 
through the coordination of all of those 
facilities which make up a_ secondary 
school. The program of studies must 
make many contributions, while the ad- 
ministrative personnel and organization, 
the extra-curricular program, the teach- 
ing staff, the library, the plant, and the 
guidance program must make many others. 


vr 


It is felt that the secondary school must 
continue the program of social integration 
begun in the elementary school, but that 
it must also provide differentiating experi- 
ences for youth. The first three purposes, 
as proposed for secondary schools in ‘Mis- 
souri, should provide a sense of direction 
for those common experiences in which all 
youth should participate. These experi- 
ences constitute the program of general 
education or the core-curriculum of the 
secondary school. At the same time, any 
program to provide differentiating experi- 
ences designed to meet the special needs 
and interests of secondary school pupils, 
should be guided by the last three pur- 
poses. 

Learning is an active and unitary proc- 
ess rather than passive and discontinuous. 
Certainly, real life experiences are not 
broken up into isolated bits of language, 
history, government, mathematics, and 
science. However, it is the opinion of the 
Planning Committee that any curriculum 
program can be effective only through 
the intelligent and mature guidance and 
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leadership of competent teachers and that 
teachers should be thoroughly conversant 
with the philosophy and means of achieving 
the school program in order to achieve this 
effectiveness. For this reason, it is felt 
that any transition from a_ traditional 
subject-centered curriculum to a program 
organized in terms of functioning life ex- 
periences must be attempted carefully and 
by degrees. Therefore, the committee 
has recommended that that part of the 
curriculum which may be realized through 
the program of studies should retain the 
identity of subjects within certain large 
learning areas. 

Seven learning areas have been proposed 
for general education or the core-curricu- 
lum for Missouri high schools. These 
seven areas are as follows: 

1. Language Arts 4. Mathematics 
2. Social Studies 5. Fine Arts 
3. Natural Sciences 6. Practical Arts 
7. Physical Education and Health 


Each of the areas should provide ex- 
periences which will contribute to the 
realization of one or more of the stated 
purposes for secondary schools. Specific 
objectives, activities, information, skills 
and attitudes developed through these 
areas may be justified only as they con- 
tribute to the general purposes. 

To assist in developing a more complete 
statement of design, the Planning Commit- 
tee organized central committees in each of 
the seven learning areas. Each central 
committee was requested to submit a 
statement of general objectives and a brief 
outline of materials and activities for its 
area. Although the Planning Commit- 
tee has not had an opportunity to consider 
all of the recommendations from the cen- 
tral committees, it plans to review them 
early in October and attempt to define 
the scope of the program of general edu- 
cation for the secondary schools of Mis- 
souri at that time. 

Typical of the type of report being sub- 
mitted by the several central committees is 
the one for the social studies. This state- 
ment is entirely tentative and must be 
passed upon by the Planning Committee 
before becoming official. It is presented 
here merely to illustrate the type of report 
being prepared by the central committees. 
After these preliminary recommendations 
have been coordinated by the Planning 
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well-balanced and workable secondary 
Committee so that they will fit into a 
school program, production committees 
will be organized to prepare courses of 
study to assist teachers and pupils in plan. 
ning and developing learning experiences 
which may contribute to the functions of 
secondary education in a modern demo- 
cratic society. 


MISSOURI SECONDARY SCHOOL CUR. 
RICULUM PROGRAM—REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON SO. 
CIAL STUDIES TO THE PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


Recommendations for Core Materials 
in Social Studies 


I. Objectives in the Social Studies 


1. To develop skill in methods of obtain- 
ing and evaluating information relative 


to man and his social, economic, and 
political relations. 
2. To develop skill in the methods of 


handling information in social studies; 
in analyzing large themes, combining 
elements, and drawing conclusions. 

3. To assist pupils to develop those social 
habits which will contribute to per- 
sonal efficiency and stability. 

4. To develop respect for the rights and 
opinions of others. 

5. To develop within pupils a feeling of 
the worth of human life and an atti- 
tude to helpfulness and sympathy for 
one’s fellow men. 

6. To develop within pupils an_ interest 
and desire to participate in contemporary 
economics, social and political affairs. 

7. To develop within pupils a_ reasoned 
patriotism for the United States and our 
national culture. 

8. To develop within pupils a knowledge 
and acceptance of the rights and re 
sponsibilities of individual citizens in a 
democratic state, 


9. To develop within pupils a sense of 
discrimination and critical fairness be- 
tween special economic and_ political 


groups and national interests. 

10. To develop within pupils a feeling of 
catholicity of spirit in world affairs. 

11. To develop within pupils an appreciation 
and understanding of arts and letters 
in relation to living. 

12. To assist pupils to acquire a true and 
realistic understanding of the social 
groups in which they live. 

13. To assist pupils to acquire a knowledge 
of the past that they may understand 
and appreciate present economic, social, 
and political problems. 

14. To develop within pupils an _ under- 

standing of the social, economic, and 

political effects of the natural physical 
environment on man. 

To assist pupils to obtain accurate and 

usable information concerning occupa- 
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tional opportunities and to explore their 
own Capacities to fit into available oc- 
cupational situations. 


II. Suggested Core Curriculum for Social 
Studies 

\. General recommendations 
The central committee in social studies 


recommends that four units of social studies 
be required for all pupils to qualify for gradu- 
ation from a Missouri high school. 

The following specific units are recom- 
mended to be included: 


Grade IX—Socio-economic geography 
Grade X—World history 
Grade XI—American history 


Grade XII—Any two of the following four 
half-year courses: 

1. Sociology 3. Political problems 

2. Economics 4. International relations 


B. Skeleton outline of courses 
Grade IX. Socio-economic geography 

This course should be a study of the cul- 
tural landscape superimposed upon the phys- 
ical landscape. It requires an analysis of 
the natural environment, including location, 
relief, climate, soil, and all natural resources: 
plant, animal, mineral, and human. It fur- 
ther requires a careful study of the work of 
man in shaping, modifying, and utilizing all 
features of the natural environment. 

Modern geography therefore is a study of 
the political, economic and social effects of 
the natural environment. Although the home 
community, state, and the United States 
should receive the greatest emphasis, the 
course should include a study of the same 
factors as applied to the world as a whole. 
The course should not be a repetition of 
elementary school geography. Neither shouid 
it emphasize the physical or economic basis 
to the exclusion of the cultural. 

The course aims to give the pupil a new 
and broader vision of the part which the 
natural and cultural environments play in 
human affairs. : 

Grade X. World history 

This course would stress the development 
of world cultures. Special attention should 
be given to the development of institutions 
which are important in contemporary worid 
society: religion in Asia and Europe; the fine 
arts; the practical arts; science and mathe- 
matics; law and government; philosophy, edu- 
cation; etc. In the more recent history the 
background for contemporary world problems 
would be developed; some attention would 
be given to current events in this phase of 
the work, The student should be encouraged 
to feel the general sweep of world history 
and to understand the development of the 
modern mind from the beginning of scien- 
tific investigation in the 17th century. 

Grade XI. American history 

This course should sun-lement but not 
repeat the work carried on in Grades VII and 
VIII. It should include: a chronological re- 
view of American history to 1829; a topical 
organization of subject matter on such topics 
as American agriculture, labor, industry, 
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Governmental Problems. 


finances, foreign policy, etc. Emphasis 
should be placed on the rise and present 
strengths as well as weaknesses of demo- 
cratic public education, democratic leadership 
in agriculture, industry, labor, and politics. 
Grade XII. Contemporary problems of Ameri- 
can society 

This course is intended for those high 
schools where there is a demand for more 
than four units of social science. It could 
be offered in Grade XI with American his- 
tory and following world history or in Grade 
XII with contemporary American problems. 
Typical units in this course would be: inter- 
national organization and world peace; com- 
parative theories of government, democracy, 
fascism, and communism; imperialism; com- 
parative religion; comparative world cultures, 
primitive, medieval and modern; world mar- 
kets, tariffs, economic nationalism and free 
trade; science in the moderr world; etc. 


III. Suggested Development for One Year of 


Work in Social Studies 

Twelfth Grade Problems 
(Making democracy 
efficient and responsible) 


1. Propaganda and Public Opinion 

2. The American Party System 

3. Problems of Lawmaking in the United 
States in the National, State and Local 
Government 

4. Executive and Administrative Problems 


in the National, State and Local Gov- 
ernment. Civil Service, etc. 

5. Problems of the Judiciary in the Nation 
and in our states 

6. America’s Tax Problems—National, State 
and Local 


Social Problems. 


Selection and Distribution of America’s 
Population 

Need for a More Effective Family Life 
Racial Understandings in our Country 
and in the World 

Treatment and Prevention of Crime 
Caring for the Needy and Handicapped 
Conserving Human Resources 

America’s Problems in Training Her 
Youth (Education) 


wr 


SNS 


Economic Problems. 


1. American Economic Structure: Its na- 
ture, its strength and weaknesses 
American Problem of Maldistribution of 
Wealth and Income 
America’s Problem in 
Goods and Services 
The Problems of Consumption 
Conserving our Natural Resources 
America’s Agricultural Problems: Tech- 
nology Changes our Farms: The Surplus, 
Waste and Tenancy 

Housing in America—Urban and Rural 
America’s Credit Structure: Banking, Sav- 
ings and Life Insurance 


nN 


Production of 


AA 
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Problems of International Society. 
1 


Modern Imperialism 

2. Democracy, Communism, and Fascism in 
World Imperialism 

3. The World’s Struggle for Peace 
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District Zeachers Association Programs 


Among those scheduled to speak to the general sessions of the 
District Associations are: many outstanding educators, a humorist, an 
editor, a congressman, a religious leader, and a journalist. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville, 
Oct. 12, 13. 


gomery City 

Second 
Unionville 
ville 


Executive Committee: 





OFFICERS 


President, Mrs. Mary H. Acuff, Paris 
First Vice-President, Mr. M. B. Vaughn, Mont- 


Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. L. A. Eubank, Kirks- 


Mrs. Juanita Sanders, Troy 
Mr. A. R. Gwynn, Paris 


Mrs. Blanche Taylor, 


Miss Evelyn Bates, Perry 


Mary H. Acuff 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Meeting of the House of Delegates, Thursday, 
October 12, 1:30 P. M. Room 101, Library 
Building. , 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 12, 9:00 A. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 

Mrs. Mary H. Acuff, Presiding 
Music—High School Band, Memphis, 
Missouri 

Invocation—Rev. Ralph M. G. 

Baptist Church, Kirksville. 
Welcome—Dr. Walter H. Ryle, Presi- 
dent, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

Response—Mrs. Mary H. Acuff, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

“Are the First Hundred Years the Hard- 
est”’—Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


Smith, 


9:15 


9:30 


10:00 “A Date With the World,’Mr. G. Brom- 
levy Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

11:00 “What Are Schools For?”, Mr. Willard 


E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster Groves, and President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, October 12 
Home Economics Luncheon 


12:15 P. M. 
Room 314, Science Hall 
Address—Mrs. Daisy Kilgore, Department of 


Home Economics, University of Nebraska. 
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Mr. J. T. Angus, Kirksville 


L. A. Eubank 


Rural and Elementary Education 
1:30 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Presiding 
1:30 All District Rural School Chorus—D- 
rected by Mrs. W. T. Reeves, Supervisor 
of Rural School Music, Adair County. 


1:50 “Language Arts in the Elementar 
Schools”—Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor 
of Education, University of Minnesota 

2:30 Choral Reading—Elementary Grades 


Monticello Public Schools, Directed | 
Miss Marievelyn Eisenberg, Teacher 
Intermediate Grades, Monticello. 


Business Education 
1:30 P. M. 
Miss Maurine Ballance, Presiding 

“The Personal-Use Values in Elementary Book- 
keeping”—Mr. Ernest A. Zelliot, Dire 
tor of Business Education, Publi 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The Secretarial Course of Study”—Discussion 
Leader, Miss Freda Bruns, Assistatt 
Professor of Business Education, North: 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 


Fine Arts 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 307 Baldwin Hall 
Miss Claire H. Wile, Presiding 
“Appreciation Through Self-Expression”—Dem- 
onstration by Pupils of Greenwood ani 
Junior High Schools, Kirksville. 


School Administration 
1:30 P. M. 
Little Theatre, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. Dean Johnson, Presiding 
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“Another Educational Objective”—Mr. John L,. 


Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Missouri. 
Mathematics 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 104, Pickler Library 
Mr. Glenn Tharp, Presiding 
“Problems in the Teaching of High School 


Mathematics”—Round Table Discussion. 
Agriculture 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 207, Pickler Library 
Mr. Conrad White, Presiding 
‘What is New in the Science of Agriculture,” 
Sound Motion Pictures—Mr. Smith T. 
Powell, County Extension Agent, Adair 
County. 
Language and Literature 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 202, Baldwin Hall 
Miss Francile Bailey, Presiding 
‘English Problems in the High School”—Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 
Elementary School Principals 
3:00 P. M 


Room 203 Baldwin Hall 
Mr. C. H. Allen, Presiding 
‘The Elementary School Principal in Missouri, 
Present and Future”—Dr. Frank H. Gor- 
man, Principal, University Elementary 
School. 
Science 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 308, Science Hall 
Mr. W. J. Bray, Jr., Presiding 
Program to be Arranged. 


Music 
3:00 P. M. 
Recital Hall, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. Byron W. Munson, Presiding 
Woodwind Recital—Clinic—Mr. Himie Vox- 
man, Assistant Professor of Music, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
Social Science 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 106, Pickler Library 
Mr. V. Don Hudson, Presiding 
‘Our Constitution and Civil Liberties”—Dr. 
Ethan Allen, Professor of Constitutional 
Law, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
Schoolmasters Club Banquet 
Thursday, October 12, 6:00 P. M. 
Masonic Temple 


10:15 


Write 


East Harrison Street, Two Blocks East of 

Public Square 

Sixty-five cents a plate 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 12, 8:00 P. M. 

Kirk Auditorium 

Mr. M. B. Vaughn, Presiding 

Music—All-District High School Band, 
Mr. Karl Webb, Director 
“Wisdom in Wit’—Strickland Gillilan, 
The Nation’s Humorist, Washington, 
D 


8:00 
8:30 


Social Hour and Dancing—Paul Heaber- 
lin’s Band, Courtesy of the Kirksville 
Chamber of Commerce. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 13, 9:00 A. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 

Mrs. Blanche Taylor, Presiding 
Music—Kirksville Senior High School. 
Invocation—Rev. Pyron McMillen, First 
Presbyterian Church, Kirksville. 
“Leadership for Tomorrow”’—Mr. Cam- 
eron Beck, Lecturer, Vocational and In- 
dustrial Relations Consultant, New York 


City. 
Address—Miss Florence Hale, Editor 
of “The Grade Teacher,” and Past- 
President of the National Education 
Association. 

Kappa Delta Pi Luncheon 
Friday, October 13, 12:00 Noon 
Miss Nina Clare, Teachers 
Kirksville, for tickets. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, October 13, 1:00 P. M. 

Kirk Auditorium 

Mrs. Mary H. Acuff, Presiding 
“Education for Democracy”—Dr. George 
E. Axtelle, Associate Professor in Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

“The Creative Approach to Education’— 
Mr. C. Lowell Lees, Professor of Speech 
and Director of the University Theatre, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

“Why America Should Keep Out of 
War’—Hon. Hamilton Fish, Congress- 
man from New York, Ranking Member 


9:30 


9:00 


9:15 


College, 


3:00 


of the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
FOOTBALL GAME 


7:30 P. M. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers vs. Southeast Mis- 


souri Teachers. Admission 75 cents. 





State. 


elected before that date. 
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HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU 
IN THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, NOV. 15-18, 1939? 


Remember that the business of Your Association is transacted by the 
Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations in the 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary, Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Missouri. 
NOVEMBER FIRST IS THE DEAD-LINE. Your delegates must be 
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Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville 
Oct. 12, 13 


seph 


ton 


Executive Committee: 





OFFICERS 


President, Hattie M. Jones, St. Joseph 
First Vice-President, H. D. Williams, Craig 
Second Vice-President, Leonard Jones, St. Jo- 


Third Vice-President, Earl S. Teegarden, Kings- 


Secretary, Bert Cooper, Maryville 
Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, Maryville 


C. K. Thompson, Pattonsburg 
Fred L. Keller, Tarkio 








Hattie M. Jones Wm. E. Booth, Fairfax Bert Cooper 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 12—9:00 o’Clock 
College Auditorium 
Miss Hattie Jones, President, Presiding 
9:00 Invocation. The Reverend Sherman B. 
Moore, First Christian Church, Mary- 

ville. 

9:05 Piano Solo, Miss Janet Leeder, Depart- 
ment of Music Education, The North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College. 

9:15 Address, “And with Your Wisdom,” 
Miss Hattie Jones, President. 

9:30 Address, “Leadership for Tomorrow,” 
Mr. Cameron Beck, Vocational and In- 
dustrial Relations Consultant, New York 
City. 

10:10 Address, “The Creative Approach to 
Education,” Dr. C. Lowell Lees, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech and Director 
of University Theatre, University of 
Minnesota. 

10:50 Address, Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, President, 
The Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College and Secretary-General, World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

11:30 Announcements and adjournment. 


JOINT SESSION OF ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Thursday Afternoon, October 12—3:00 o’Clock 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Homer D. Williams, First Vice-President, 
Presiding 

3:00 Address, Dr. Florence Hale, Editor, 
“The Grade Teacher,” Darien, Con- 
necticut. 

3:30 Address, “Art’s Place in Child Develop- 
ment,” Miss Elizabeth Robertson, Di- 
rector of Art, Chicago Public Schools. 

4:00 Adjournment. 

ANNUAL “HOMECOMING”—Thursday 


6:00 “Homecoming” and Teachers Associa- 
tion Dinner. 

7:00 Annual Business Meeting. 

7:40 Report on Necrology, Mr. Wm. F. 
Tompkins, Elmo. 

7:45 Adjournment. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 12—8:00 o’Clock 
College Auditorium 
Dr. J. W. Jones, Dean of the Faculty, The 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Presiding 
8:00 Music, The Northwest Missouri District 
High School Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Paschal Monk, Director of Music, 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 

8:30 Address, “Why Should America Stay 
Out of War?” The Honorable Hamilton 
Fish, Congressman from New York 
Ranking Member of the House Con- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


9:30 Adjournment 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Friday Morning, October 13—9:00 o’Clock 

College Auditorium 
Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, President The Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Presiding 

9:00 Music. The Northwest Missouri District 
High School Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Paschal Monk. 

9:30 Address, “World Developments and 
Their Implications for Missouri Schools,” 
The Honorable Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

10:05 Address, “What are Schools For?” Mr 
W. E. Goslin, President, The Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 

10:35 Address, “Wisdom and Wit,” Mr. Strick- 
land Gillilan, Member White House 
Correspondents’ Association and Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D. C. 

11:35 Announcements. 

11:45 Adjournment. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 13—1:00 o’Clock 
College Auditorium 
Platform Guests, Association Officers 1939-1940 
1:00 Violin Solo, Miss Jacinta Kampmeier, 
The Northwest Missouri State Teach- 

ers College Conservatory of Music. 
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Introduction of New Officers, Miss 


Hattie Jones. 


Address, “A Date with the World,” 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Adjournment to Department Meetings. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Thursday Afternoon, October 12 


JOINT SESSION OF COLLEGE AND 


2:00 
2:30 
2:45 


ho ho PS 
~w 
Ass 


1:15 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 

2:00 o’Clock—Room 327 

Mr. David Max, Presiding 
Address, Mr. Cameron Beck. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment to Joint Session of all de- 
partments. 

Speech Division 

12:15 o’Clock—Hotel Bainum 

Dr. J. P. Kelly, Presiding 
Luncheon. 
Address, “Speech and Richer Living,” 
Dr. C. Lowell Lees, Director of Uni- 
versity Theatre, University of Minne- 
sota. af 
Open Forum. 


Business Meeting. 
Adjournment to Joint Session of all 
Departments. 


Vocational Guidance Division 
1:15 o’Clock—Room 125 
Mr. Wallace Croy, Presiding 
Information and equipment that should 
be assembled to aid in the teacher-pupil 
interview. Mr. R. A. Ginn, Principal, 
Tarkio High School. 
Problems likely to be encountered in 
planning and conducting interviews. Mr. 
Virgil Muse, Principal, Trenton High 
School and Junior College. 
Order and methods of interviewing. Mr. 
Durward DeWitt, Vice-Principal, Ben- 
ton High School, St. Joseph. 
Practical demonstration. 
Teacher interviews a parent. 
Teacher interviews a pupil. 
Open discussion from the floor. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment to Joint 
Departments. 
Commerce Division 
12:15 o’Clock—Hotel Linville 
Mr. Miller Weeda, Presiding 
Luncheon. 
Technique in the Teaching of Short- 
hand. Mr. Earl J. Van Horne, Westport 
High School, Kansas City. 
Consumer Education, Mr. T. E. Dorn, 
Department of Commerce, The North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment to Joint 
Departments. 
Elementary School Section 


Session of all 


Session of all 


1:30 o’Clock—Horace Mann Auditorium 


Miss Mary Ellen Horan, Presiding 


Building Readiness for Subject Matter. 


1:30 
2:00 


Demonstration, Miss Marian Peterson, 
Horace Mann Laboratory School. 
Panel Discussion. 
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2:30 


Adjournment to Joint Session of all 


Departments. 
Rural School Section 


1:30 o’Clock—College Auditorium 

Mrs. Bessie Ellison, Presiding 

Music Demonstration, Horace Mann 
Laboratory School. 

“Art, an Activity,” Mrs. Maybelle 
Mowry. 


Address, “Why I Teach,” Mr. Francis 
Skaith, Superintendent of Schools, Gow- 
er. 

Adjournment 
Departments. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Friday Afternoon, October 13 
Social Studies Division 
2:30 o’Clock—Room 326 
Mr. Paul J. Keith, Presiding 
How the new State Course of Study will 
affect you as a social studies teacher, 
Mr. W. Francis English, Carrollton. 
American Problems, Mr. G. M. Coleman, 
St. Joseph. 
World History, 
Maryville. 
American History, Mr. H. 
Maryville. 
Citizenship, Mrs. Mary Guilliams, Craig. 
Discussion 
3usiness Meeting. 
Adjournment. 
Physical Education Division 
2:30 o’Clock—Room 225 
Mr. G. Fred Larason, Presiding 
A varied competitive program for smaller 
schools, Mr. E. B. Lott, St. Joseph. 
Adjustment of schedule to include prac- 
tice periods, Mr. S. W. Skelton, Oregon. 
Six-man football for small schools, Mr. 
W. E. Booth, Fairfax. 
Competitive athletics for girls, Mr. J. M. 
Broadbent, Dearborn. 
The value of tournaments, Mr. A. A. 
Adams, Albany. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 
Agriculture and Science Division 
2:30 o’Clock—Room 226 
Mr. L. A. Zeliff, Presiding 
An evaluation of general agriculture in 
the small high school, Mr. Wilbur F. 
Williams, Jamesport. 
The vocational agriculture teacher’s pro- 


to Joint Session of all 


Mr. Hubert Garrett, 


S. Thomas, 


gram of work, Mr. Curtis E. Grace, 
Albany. 
What is new in high school science? 


Mr. C. W. Rickman, Maryville. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Mathematics Division 

2:30 o’Clock—Room 308 
Miss Daisy E. Robins, Presiding 
What the mathematics courses in the 
average high school of Northwest Mis- 
souri should include, Miss Jessie Mc- 
Mullen, Tarkio. 
My ideal text for elementary algebra, 
Mr. J. Edwin Boydston, Jr., St. Joseph. 
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Why I believe in a prognostic test in 
mathematics for freshmen, Mr. Herbert 
Rhoads, Savannah. 
The Ideal Mathematics Teacher, Mr. C. 
Finis Frazier, Cameron. 
3:00 Discussion. 
3:45 Business Meeting. 
4:00 Adjournment. 
Music Division 
2:30 o’Clock—Room 205 
Mr. Maurice Cater, Presiding 





English Division 
2:30 o’Clock—Room 302 
Mrs. Bessie Bailey, Presiding 

“The opportunity of Guidance through the 
teaching of High School English.” Miss 
Mary Lee Doherty, Gower High School. 

“A Program of correction for reading disabili- 
ties.’ Mrs. Pearl E. Warner, Cameron 
High School. 

“Language techniques that should be revived 
and mastered in the Junior and Senior 
Years.” 

(Leader to be Announced Later.) 
Industrial Arts Division 
2:30 o’ Clock—Industrial Arts Building 
Mr. Robert C. May, Presiding 
Program—To be announced. 
Elementary School Section 
3:00 o’Clock—Horace Mann Auditorium 
Miss Mary Ellen Horan, Presiding 

3:00 Address, “What is the Elementary 
School For?” Mr. W. E. Goslin. 

3:45 Business Meeting. 

4:00 Adjournment. 

Rural School Section 
2:30 o’Clock—College Auditorium 
Mrs. Bessie Ellison, Presiding 

2:30 Music, Rural School of Buchanan 
County. 

2:50 Address, “Progress in Elementary Edu- 
cation,” Mr. Ray Dice, State Rural 
School Inspector. 

3:20 Address, “Wisdom and More Wit,” Mr. 
Strickland Gillilan. 

3:45 Business Meeting. 

4:00 Adjournment. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIAL EVENTS 
Thursday, October 12 


The Resolutions Committee will hold 
first meeting immediately following the adjour. 
ment of the General Session, Thursday after. 
noon, Room 224. 

The annual meeting of the Northwest Mis 
souri High School Athletic Association, Soci 
Hall, 4:30 o’clock. All superintendents, pring. 
pals and coaches are urged to attend. 

Fine Arts Luncheon Hotel Linville. Mis 
Elizabeth Robertson, guest speaker. Reserv. 
tions may be made with Miss Olive DeLwuce 
Chairman, State Teachers College. 50 Cents 
per plate. 

Pi Gamma Mu Fraternity annual luncheon 
Reservations may be made with Dr. H. ¢ 
Dildine, State Teachers College. 

Teachers Association and “Homecoming” din. 
ner, followed by annual business meeting, 6: 
o’clock, Main Street Methodist Church. Reser. 
vations may be made with Mr. J. Norvel Sayler 
Chairman, State Teachers College, 50 cents per 
plate. 

Commerce Luncheon, Hotel Linville. Reser. 
vations may be made with Mr. Miller Weeds 
Albany. 

Speech Luncheon, Hotel Bainum. Gues 
speaker, Dr. C. Lowell Lees. Reservations may 
be made with Dr. J. P. Kelly, State Teachers 
College. 75 cents per plate. 

Friday, October 13 

Meeting of the House of Delegates, Room 
208,, 8:00 o’clock a. m. Mr. Fred Keller wil 
be in charge. Every superintendent should see 
that the delegates to St. Louis meeting are 
selected before our district meeting. 

“Homecoming” Football Game—Springfield 
Bears vs. STC Bearcats, 8:00 o’clock, College 
Athletic Field. 

Art Exhibit, Thursday and Friday, Fourt! 
Floor, Administration Building. Everyone in- 
vited. 

Knights of the Hickory Stick dinner and 
meeting 6:00 o’clock Friday, October 13. Fur- 
ther announcement will be made at a later date 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TO MEET NOVEMBER 24, 25, 
KANSAS CITY 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
is holding its fall meeting in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri at the Hotel Muehlebach, November 24- 
25. This date is to conform with the Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving proclamation. The pro- 
gram will be opened Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 24 with an address by Supt. George Mel- 
cher on the subject, “Are We Trained for 
Civic Responsibility?” Miss Ruth West, Spo- 
kane, Washington, Lewis and Clark High 
School will then make the presidential address 
of the year. Mr. R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Burr W. Phillips, University 
of Wisconsin and Prof. C. H. Cross, University 
of Arkansas, will discuss the yearbook Train- 
ing the Social Science Teacher. There will be 
round tables on American foreign policy, con- 
sumer education, and on propaganda. 

On Friday evening, after a dinner at the 
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Muehlebach, the Council will meet in the Little 
Theatre of the new Municipal Auditorium 
Following the meeting, a reception will be 
given by the local committee and the Teachers 
Cooperative Council. Serving on the local com- 
mittee are: Guy V. Price, Teachers College, 
J. N. Jordan, Northeast Jr. High, C. L, 
Coombe, East High, Lynn I. Perrigo, K. C. lL 

Father J. J. Murphy, Diocesan Schools, J. S. 
McKee, Southwest, Anna M. Thompsot, 
Northeast Sr. High, Mary L. Latshaw, South- 
east High, Amos L. Burks, Junior College, 
Iden Reese, Kansas City, Kan., Jr. College, 
M. B. Miller, Independence, Mo., Jr. High, 
R. F. Wood, Central Mo. S. T. C., Claire Jar- 
vis, Quindaro School, K. C., Kan., Marston 
McCluggage, University of Kansas, Wilma 
Hazel W heeland, Westport Sr. High, and Doris 
Arnold, North Kansas City, Mo., High. 
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Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg, 
Oct. 12, 13. 


President, J. N. 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, G. 


Executive Committee: 
J. N. 
J. M. Wilson, 


J. N. Hanthorn 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 12 


Miss Florence Hale, Editor of 


Address, 
” Past-President of 


“The Grade Teacher, 
the National Education Association. 
“Shall We Fight, and for Whom?”, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Congressman from New 
York, Ranking Member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
“Guidance,” Doctor Lonzo Jones, Dean 
of the Faculty, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 12 


9:00 


10:00 


10:55 


200 “Wisdom in Wit,” Strickland Gillilan, 
The Nation’s Humorist, Washington, 
a < 

3:00 Sectional Meetings. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 12 

745 “Are the First Hundred Years the Hard- 


est?”, Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 
“What Are Schools For?”’, Mr. Willard 
E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster Groves, and President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


x 
— 
on 


OFFICERS 
Hanthorn, 
Vice-President, John M. 
F. W. Urban, 


E. Hoover, Warrensburg 


Hanthorn, 


Fred W. Urban, 





Independence 
Wilson, Jefferson City 


Warrensburg 








Independence 
Jefferson City 
Warrensburg 
F. W. Urban 
8:45 “A Date With the World,” Mr. G. Brom- 


ley Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist 


Church, Boston, Mass. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 13 


“The Creative Approach to Education,” 
Mr. C. Lowell Lees, Professor of Speech 
and Director of the University Theatre, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
“One Hundred Years of Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Pres. George W. Diemer, Presi- 
dent Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
“Europe’s Betrayal of Democracy,” Dr. 
Gerhard Schacher, Distinguished jour- 
nalist and leading authority on European 
affairs. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday Afternoon, October 13 
All-District Orchestra and Chorus, Di- 
rected by Mr. Paul R. Utt, Professor of 
Music, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
“Leadership for Tomorrow,” Mr. Cam- 


eron Beck, Vocational and Industrial 
Relations Consultant, New York City. 


8:55 


9:35 


10:15 


3:20 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS OF MISSOURI AND KANSAS TO HOLD JOINT 


MEETING 
he Missouri and Kansas Library Associa- Washington, D, C.; Dr. B. Lamar Johnson of 
tions will meet in a joint conference at the Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; and 
Elms Hotel in Excelsior Springs on Octo- Miss Winifred Schott, Children’s Librarian, 


ber 26-28, 1939. A general program for school 
libraries is being arranged for Saturday, Octo- 
ier 28. Miss Jean Trowbridge, librarian of the 
St Joseph Junior College, is chairman of the 
liscussion group, and has arranged a program 
which should be of considerable interest to 
‘ementary and high school librarians of the 
‘wo states. Among those ges ye in the 
liscussion are Miss Nora Beust of the Library 
Service Division of the Office of Education, 


October, 1939 


Wichita Public Library, Wichita, Kansas. 

The members of the two associations are 
especially anxious that school librarians par- 
ticipate in this program. Special rates are be- 
ing made by the manager of the Elms Hotel to 
those attending the conference. Reservations 
may be made through Mr. G. C. Lee, manager 
of the hotel. Further information concerning 
the program may be obtained by writing to 
Miss Trowbridge. 
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South Central Missouri Teachers Association, Rolla, 
Oct. 19, 20. 


President, 


First Vice-President, 


Third Vice-President, 
Dixon 


Secretary- 


Executive Committee: 
Mrs. 





Ralph Marcellus 


Teachers As- 
morn- 


Central Missouri 
Thursday 


The South 
sociation program will begin 
ing, October 19. 

The principal interdistrict speakers appearing 
on the program are men of national renown. 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Phil- 
adelphia schools, formerly superintendent of 
Denver schools, will be the principal speaker 
Thursday forenoon in the Rolla High School 
auditorium. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, for- 
merly president of De Pauw University, a noted 
lecturer and speaker, will speak at Parker Hall 
of the Missouri School of Mines, Thursday 
night. Senator Gerald P. Nye, United States 


OFFICERS 
Ralph Marcellus, 
Henry Kilburn, 


Second Vice-President, 


Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, 


Cleon Skouby, Salem 
Mrs. Ralph Pierce, St. Clair 


Rolla 
Dixon 
Linn 


Parker, 


Irvin Laughlin, 


Mrs. Eunice 


Rolla 


B. P. Lewis 


Senator from North Dakota, will address the 
teachers at the Rolla High School building on 
Friday forenoon. Departmental meetings will 
furnish the latter part of the Friday forenoon 
session. Mr. Willard E. Goslin, President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, and 
State Superintendent Lloyd W. King will speak 
Friday afternoon at the Rollamo Theater 
Music by high school and college bands and 
other aggregations together with local speakers 
will be interspersed throughout the program. 

Through the courtesy of the Rollamo Theater 
Management, a very fine movie will close the 
two day’s program Friday afternoon. 





IMPORTANT 


OCTOBER 

6 Secondary School Principal’s Fifth An- 
nual Meeting, Columbia, October 6-7, 
1939. 

6 Four-State Conference on Industrial 
Arts, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, October 6-7, 1939. 

12 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, Warrensburg, October 12-13, 
1939. 

12 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Kirksville, October 12-13, 
1939. 

12 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Maryville, October 12-13, 
1939. 

15 Annual Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 15-20, 1939. 

19 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association, Rolla, October 19-20, 
1939. 

18 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Joplin, October 18-20, 1939. 

19 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Cape Girardeau, October 
19-20, 1939. 

26 Library Associations of Missouri and 
Kansas, Excelsior Springs, October 26- 
28, 1939. 

26 Progressive Education 
Study Conference, St. Louis, 
26-28, 1939 


Association 
October 
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CONVENTIONS 
NOVEMBER 

2 Fifth Annual Conference of Food Serv- 
ice Directors, Baltimore, November 2- 
4, 1939. 
American Education Week, November 
5-11, 1939. 

15 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 15-18, 1939. 

23 National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York City, Chicago, Ill, 
November 23-25, 1939. 

DECEMBER 

27 The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, December 27-30, 
1939. 

27 National Council of Geography Teach- 


un 


ers, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill., December 27-28, 1939. 
JANUARY 


18 Department of Supefintendence of M. 
S. T. A. 27th Annual Meeting, Colum- 
bia, January 18-19, 1940. 


FEBRUARY 


24 American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators, St. Louis, February 2+ 
29, 1940. 

29 American Association of Junior Col 
leges National Convention, Columbia, 


February 29-March 2, 1940. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 19, 20. 


Executive Committee: 


OFFICERS 
President, Marcus L. Grant, Bloomfield 
First Vice-President, R. R. Hill, Cape Girardeau 
Second Vice-President, Delmar Cobble, Patton 


Secretary, L. H. Strunk, Cape Girardeau 


Byron Masterson, Hayti 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 





Geo. D. Englehart, Leadwood 


Marcus L. Grant 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Morning, October 19—9:00 o’clock 
College Auditorium 
President, Marcus L. Grant, presiding 

Platform Guests—All former presidents. 

Organ Melodies—Mrs. J. Clyde Brandt, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Invocation— 

Address of Welcome—W. W. Parker, Presi- 
dent, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Orchestral Selections—Central High School 
Orchestra, Frieda Rieck, Director 

Address—“Keeping School or Teaching?,” 
Harry C. McKown, Editor, Activities 
Magazine. Gilson, Illinois. 

Address—Senator Gerald P. Nye, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 19—1:30 o’clock 
All Missouri Program 
Second Vice-President, Delmar Cobble, 
presiding 
Platform Guests—General officers, members of 

Executive Committee, department chair- 
men, chairmen of committees. 
Special Music— 

The Lost Chord, Sullivan 
Old King Cole, O’Neil 
Double Quartet, Caruthersville 

Margaret Ashcraft, Director 
Address—Katherine Clarke, Primary Super- 
visor of St. Louis County, Clayton, Missouri 
Address—‘“What are Schools For?,” Willard 
E. Goslin, President Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Address—Hon. John D. Taylor, Keytesville, Mo. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Thursday Evening, October 19 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 20—9:00 o’clock 
First Vice-President, Robert R. Hill, presiding 
Organ Melodies—Mrs. J. Clyde Brandt, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 
Memorial Services 


High School, 


October, 1939 


L. H. Strunk 


Choral Selections—Central High School, Mixed 
Chorus, Frieda Rieck, Director 

Address—Russell V. Morgan, Director of Mu- 
sic, Cleveland Public Schools, Professor of 
Music, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Address—“American If Moments,” Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Omaha, Nebraska 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Friday Afternoon, October 20—2:00 o’clock 
President, Marcus L. Grant, presiding 
Address—“‘The Schools and the American 

Scene,” Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Southeast Missouri Chorus— 
Good-Night, Good-Night, Beloved! 
PLES RE ee OSI, Ciro Pinsuti 
The Heavens are Telling 
Pe Sa Se Franz Joseph Haydn 


ane Kerry Desct............ J. L. Molloy 

Se eee aS Spiritual 

a ee Spiritual 

fl Henry F. Gilbert 

Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly 

IE cscteinisiidaestsiiaiasabenndsicamsiedeninas J. S. Bach 

Presentation of the New President 
Adjournment. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First Meeting of the Assembly of Delegates 
The first meeting of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates will be held in Room 307, Academic Hall, 
at 4:00 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, October 19. 
Meeting of Resolutions Committee 
The members of the Resolutions Committee 
are requested to meet in Room 308, Academic 
Hall, at 4:00 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, Octo- 


ber 19. 
Football Game 

Teachers College vs. State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo., Friday night, October 20, 
at 7:30 o’clock. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Dinner 

The annual Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
dinner will be held at 6:00 o’clock Thursday 
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evening, October 19, in the Dining Hall of 
Centenary Methodist Church, Ellis and Bellevue 
Streets. Send your reservations to L. H. Strunk, 
Teachers College. Tickets, seventy-five cents. 
Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 

The members of Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
will have their tenth annual luncheon at 12 
o’clock Thursday, October 19. Every member 
is invited and urged to be present. The price 
of tickets is 60 cents. Make arrangements in 
advance by writing Supt. R. E. Nichols, Malden, 
Missouri. The luncheon will be served at the 
Colonial Tavern. 

A. C. E. Dinner 

The Association for Childhood Education will 
hold their annual dinner Thursday evening, 
October 19, at 5:45 in the Dining Room of the 
Marquette Hotel. Tickets are 75 cents. Send 
reservations to Miss Helen Mueller, West 
Mount, Cape Girardeau. All reservations must 
be made by Tuesday, October 17th. The A. C. 
E. program will follow the dinner. 

Clio Alumnae Luncheon 

The Clio Alumnae Association will have a 
luncheon at the Marquette Hotel, Friday, Octo- 
ber 20, at 12:30. Tickets, 50 cents. Tickets will 
be on sale in the main corridor of Academic 
Hall Thursday and Friday morning. 

The Kappa Delta Pi Tea 

All Kedelpians are cordially invited by the 
members of Alpha Eta Chapter to a tea in Hes- 
perian Hall in Academic Hall Thursday after- 
noon, Cctober 19 from 4 to 5:30 o'clock. 

Homecoming Dance 
The Varsity Club will sponsor a Homecoming 


Dance in the Houck Field House immediately 
after the football game, October 20. Teachers 
will be admitted upon presentation of their 
meimbership receipt, plus 75 cents, stag or drag, 
Peabody Breakfast 
Breakfast for all Peabody Alumni, 
October 20, at 7:30, at the 
Iilome Economics Dining Room, Agriculture 
Building. Price per plate, 50 cents. Send your 
reservations to Mr. H. O. Grauel, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau. Telephone 26], 
Commercial Exhibits 
Representatives of Book Companies and 
School Supply houses have their exhibits in the 
old Library in Academic Hall, while Sporting 
Goods are exhibited on the ground floor. 
New Library 
The Library Staff invites you to Open House 
in the New Library, Thursday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 19th, 3 to 5 o'clock. 
Practical Arts Dinner 
The Department of Practical Arts will hold 
a dinner Thursday evening, October 19, at 6:30 
in the Dining Room of the Alvarado at the 
corner of Highway 61 and Broadway. Tickets 
are 60 cents. Make reservations to Miss Edna 
Haman, 514 North Boulevard by Tuesday, Oc. 
tober 17. The Practical Arts program will fol- 
low the dinner. 
Hesperian Breakfast 
The Hesperian Literary Society will have its 
annual alumni breakfast Friday morning, Oct, 
20, at the Marquette Hotel at 7:30 o'clock. 
Membership Receipt 
Be sure to bring membership receipt with you. 


Peabody 
Friday morning, 





Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 





Four Sadere Which Help You to Have Good Teeth Are: (1) Proper Nutrition, 


(2) Personal Care, (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. -...: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEWYORK 
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as a 


Mouth Health Aid 


It is such a boon to the school 
doctor and nurse to be able to 
recommend for children some- 
thing that they naturally love. 
Chewing gum—as healthful as 
it is popular —is a cleansing 
agent for the teeth that children 
gladly use. The chewing provides 
stimulating exercise for their 
gums. So, Teachers, there’s a 
reason, a time and a place for 
Chewing Gum .. . University 
Research, basis of our advertising. 
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Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Joplin 
Oct. 18, 19, 20 


Executive Committee: 





D. 


Ray T. Evans 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
County Superintendent’s Department 
Wednesday Afternoon, October 18, 2:30 P. M. 
Colonial Room, Conner Hotel 

Chairman, Mrs. Bertha Reed, Carthage 
Address, Mr. Ray Evans, State Rural School 

Supervisor, Springfield 
Address, Rev. Cliff Titus, Joplin 
Round table discussion 
Business Session 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Evening, October 18, 7:30 P. M. 
Memorial Hall Auditorium 
President Ray T. Evans, Presiding 


Music, Joplin High School Band 


March of the Steel Men ............ Belsterling 
EE EERE Lia ES De Reubertis 
gh ee ee Kern-Grofe 


Invocation, Reverend Otto C. Seymour, Pastor 
First Presbyterian Church. 

Address of Welcome, Mayor O. P. Mahoney, 
Joplin. 

Response, County Supt. Kenneth Elmore, Leb- 


anon. 

Address, Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Supt. of 
Schools. 

Address, Dr. C. E. Germane, University of Mo. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Morning, October 19, 10:00 A. M. 
Memorial Hall Auditorium 
President Ray T. Evans, Presiding 

Music, Joplin High School a Capella Choir 
Praise Ye the Name of the Lord 
SE eee Archangelsky 
The Keeper—English Folk Song 
arr. by Nagle 
EE PROC ELST Tem en tam ees Pitcher 
TORS arr. by Cain 
Ridpath, First 


Water Boy 
Ole Ark’s a Moverin’ 
Invocation, Rev. Ben Morris 
Methodist Church. 
Address, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Method- 
ist Church, Omaha. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Evening, October 19, 7:30 P. M. 
Memorial Hall Auditorium 
L. B. Hartley, Presiding 


October, 1939 


OFFICERS 
President, Ray T. Evans, Springfield 
First Vice-President, Leonard B. Hartley, 
Hartsville 


Second Vice-President, Maxine Carlin, Monett 
Secretary, C. W. Parker, Ava 


Ray Wood, Bolivar 
Howard Butcher, Joplin 

C. H. Hibbard, Ava 

M. Craig, Lamar 
Ray T. Evans, Springfield 





C. W. Parker 


Music, Joplin High School Orchestra 
Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah,” 
SEES EE NS ERR ETT Saint Saens 
Prelude to Third Act of Lohengrin ........ 
Grand March from Aida 
Invocation, Rev. Cliff Titus, Joplin. 
Address, Mr. Alexander Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Evening, October 20, 7:30 P. M. 
President, Ray T. Evans, Presiding 
“The Blue Paradise” Romberg 
(Joplin Junior College Orchestra) 


a i a eS Friml 
eS eee Arlen 
(Joplin Junior College Meistersingers and 
Orchestra) 

Invocation, Rev. B. A. Pugh, First Baptist 


Church, Joplin. 

Address, Mr. Tom Collins, Philosopher, Kansas 
City. 

Address, Senator Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
Music Department 
2:00 P. M., Thursday, October 19 
Senior High School Building, Study Hall A 
Chairman, Bryan Berti, Seymour 

“School Music Contests,” Mr. James Roberts, 
Springfield. 

“The Position of Music in the Modern High 
School,” Round table discussion. Several 
principals, superintendents and others have 
been invited to take part informally in this 
discussion. 

Business session. 

Physical Education Department 
2:00 P. M., Thursday, October 19 

Gymnasium North Junior High School, 114 Gray 

Chairman, Donald Ashley, Rogersville 


Panel Discussions, “A Community Planned 
Youth Program.” 
Leader of Panel, Miss Elizabeth Cadle, 


Reed Junior High School, Springfield. 

A demonstration of activities requiring little 
equipment, the Junior High Schools of 
Joplin. 
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Business Session. 
Department of Vocational Education 
10:00 A. M., Friday, October 20 


Room 105, Senior High School Building 
Chairman, Mr. O. L. Claxton, Marshfield 


The officials of this Department have planned 
a round table discussion and other programs 


of special interest to vocational agriculture 
teachers. 
P.-T. A. 
10:00 A. M., Friday, October 20 


Presbyterian Church, 317 West 6th Street 
Chairman, Mrs. E. W. Russey, Monett 
Community Singing. 
“Why We Meet,” Mrs. E. W. Russey, Monett. 
P.-T. A. Helps, Mrs. Joy Brown, Marionville. 
“The Part of the P.-T. A. in an Educational 
Program,” Mrs. L. H. Coward, Springfield. 
Questions. 
Business Session. 


Adult Education Department (WPA) 
Chairman, E. L. McClymond 
“Place of Adult Education in the Community,” 


Geo. P. Ryan. 
“The Drive Against Illiteracy in Jasper Coun- 
ty,” Mr. Walter Arthur. 


“Our Nursery School,” Mrs. Carter. 


“History of Adult Education,” Miss Helen 
Morse. 

“Philosophy of Adult Education,” W. W. 
Gibbany. 


Business Meeting. 


Department of Dramatics and Forensics 
9:30 A. M., Friday, October 20 
Baptist Church, 7th and Pearl 

Chairman, Miss Helen Eckelman, Springfield 
“Speech in Missouri,” R. P. Kroggel, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
“The High School Contest Play,” Miss Euk 

Jack, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

se Debating,” Leon Lapp, Marsh. 
fle 


Business Session. 
Commercial Department 
10:00 A. M., Friday, October 20 
Study Hall B, Senior High School 
Chairman, T. Bernard Dreier 
Teachers Clinic. 
Report of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Assembly of Delegates 
The first session of the Assembly of Dele. 
gates will be held in the Lodge Room, on the 
second floor of Memorial Hall at 9:00 A. M, 
Thursday, October 19. Only authorized dele. 
gates will be admitted. Any further meetings 
of the assembly will be arranged for at the first 
session. 
Registration 
A registration table will be maintained in the 
lobby of Memorial Hall through the courtesy 
of the commercial department. 
Registration is not the same as enrollment. 








YOUR TELEPHONE carries quite a 
load as a taxpayer. Last year this com- 
pany’s tax bill in Missouri was more than 
three million dollars —an average of 
$7.75 per telephone. 


Taxes amounted to 16 cents of every 
dollar this company spent last year to fur- 
nish telephone service in Missouri. Taxes 
totaled one-third as much as the wages 








Photograph of a Missouri Taxpayer...your Telephone 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 





paid to the 6,700 men and women who 
build and operate Missouri’s telephone 
system. Last year this company’s taxes 
were 30 per cent higher than three years 
ago. 

As a citizen of Missouri, bearing its 
share of the cost of government, your 
telephone company is here to furnish 
fast, dependable telephone service at low 
cost to you. 
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Association Headquarters 


Association Headquarters during the conven- 
tion will be at Hotel Connor. 


Enrollment in the Association 


It is hoped that every teacher in the twenty- 
two counties of our district will be enrolled 
in the Missouri State Teachers Association by 
the close of the convention. 

The Committee on Enrollment will maintain a 
table in the iobby of Memorial Hall during the 
convention. Those who have not enrolled in the 
State Association before coming to the con- 
yention may enroll here. Membership receipts 
will be issued. Anyone who has lost his mem- 
pership receipt, may, by signing a statement 
to that effect, secure a duplicate from the Com- 
mittee on Enrollment. 


Information Service 


An information table will be maintained in 
the lobby of Memorial Hall. Any organization 
desiring to sell tickets for any of the Associa- 
tion’s activities may secure the services of the 
committee in charge. 


Exhibit 
An exhibit of school work will be on display 


in the Junior College Building, Fourth and 
Byers Streets. 


Entertainment 


The teachers and businessmen of Jasper 
County will provide an interesting program of 
entertainment for the visiting teachers. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon 


A Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon will be 
held at 12:30 o’clock, Saturday, October 21 at 
& Woman’s Club, A and Jackson Streets. 





FINANCIAL FACTS RELATING TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


(Continued from Page 276) 


public school support. The sources from 
which the money so appropriated was de- 
tved for the school year 1938-39, the 
amount derived from each source, and the 
amount derived from interest on the 
prmanent school fund are shown in the 
acompanying table. 

The amount of the County Foreign In- 
wrance Tax Fund for the school year 1938- 
99 was $1,212,124.98. Consequently, the 
tal amount contributed by the State to- 
wards public school support for that year 
was the $13,566,994.22 of State School 
Moneys, plus the $1,212,124.98 of the Coun- 
y Foreign Insurance Tax Fund, or 
114,779,119.20. 


October, 1 939 








4 
Good ¥@ Taste 


. most important in assembling 
your fall wardrobe. Good taste, 
keynote to Garland’s leadership as 
specialists in fashion. 

We invite you to visit us 


Garland’s . 410 North Sixth St. . St. Louis 


go 














TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, :easurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
A. H. Bueker, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 


2206 Power & Light Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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NEWS ITEMS | | 


LAFAYETTE SCHOOLMEN TO MEET 

The next meeting of the Lafayette Coun 
Schoolmen’s Association will be held in Odesg, 
on October 9, 1939. 











Superintendent H. R. McCall and Princip, 
Giles Theilmann of Chillicothe plan a journal 
istic venture for the school year by writing ; 
daily column for the “Constitution-Tribune 
entitled “Your Public Schools.” Through thi 
column they hope to acquaint the people j 
the community about the schools 





The Art Department of the Kirksville Sta: 
Teachers College has received the loan of D; 
H. L. Spangler’s rare art collection. The cd- 
lection of over 600 pictures contains some ¢ 
the original works of such old masters as Ren. 
brandt, Holbein, and Van Dyck. The Ar 
Department expects to have some forty pic. 
tures on exhibit soon. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS ISSUE 
BULLETIN 


The Department of Elementary  Schod 
Principals of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has recently issued a bulletin of inform: 
tion and news. The organization according to 
its constitution, “will hold two regular meeting: 
annually, one at the time and place of the Ap- 
nual Meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, and one to be held in March, the 
exact time and place to be determined by th 
Executive Committee.” 





The Nevada board of education has made sd- 
ary restoration for the third consecutive year 
The services of the Nevada schools have bee 
expanded for this year according to Super 
intendent Jerry Vineyard. Among the new serv- 
ices provided are: a school nurse, affiliation 
with the state program of corrective speech, 
the Negro elementary school has been re 
opened, and two bus routes have been added. 
Nevada will be one of the many schools to 
change its financial accounting system to the 
Missouri Uniform Financial Forms. 





PETTIS COUNTY SCHOOLS TO 
FEATURE BROADCAST 

Radio Station KDRO of Sedalia, Missouri has 
invited the Pettis County rural schools to 
broadcast each Tuesday and Saturday evening 
from 8:00 to 8:15 P. M. according to an at 
nouncement by C. F. Scotten, County Super 
intendent. These broadcasts will bring to the 
people of Pettis County the educational program 
offered in the schools. iz 

The type of broadcast is left to the initiative 
of the teacher. Songs, instrumental numbers 
readings, short plays or an interesting unit 0 
work may make up the program. 
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COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
AND TERM OF OFFICE MEETS 


The Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Term of Office of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association met Saturday, September 23, in the 
Conference Room of the State Teachers Build- 
ing. The Committee prepared its annual re- 
port to be submittted with the approval of the 
Executive Committee to the Assembly of Dele- 
gates. 

The members of the Committee are: James 
R. Shepherd, Chairman, Kansas City, Miss 
Maud Woodruff, Trenton, and Miss Edith 
Gallagher, St. Joseph. All were present. 


SUPERINTENDENT COMPLETES 
STUDY OF DISTRICT 

Superintendent E. O. Hammond of Platts- 
burg has recently completed a very worth- 
while study of the public schools of his dis- 
trict. The study covers a ten-year period with 
reference to grade and high school graduates, 
total enrolment, units of approved work, num- 
ber of teachers, teacher load, sources of school 
revenue and per pupil costs, and a bond record. 
Among other significant data are the following: 
37.4% of graduates in past ten years have at- 
tended college, none is or have been in a state 
or county correctional institution, less than 396 
are unemployed. During the last ten years 
enrolment has increased from 323 to 460, ap- 
proved units from 20% to 33%. Number of 
teachers has remained constant. Pupil load 
has grown from seventeen to twenty-four. 
Pupil cost has decreased from $81.72 to $58.28. 
The levy has been constant ($1.00). Revenue 
from local sources has decreased by $6,680 
while from the state it has increased by $6,094. 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE SALES 
SHOW GAIN OVER LAST YEAR 


The 25,000 teachers in the state of Missouri 
approve the new service that has been insti- 
tuted by the Pupils Reading Circle Depart- 
ment of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Our evidence for their approval is in 
the form of larger orders coming from the 
many school districts in all sections of Mis- 
souri. When the summary of the sales for 








the month of August was made it was found 
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Sole Distributors 
in Missouri 


The OhiversityOublishing Co. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 





1922 W. 13% ST. 
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The New. 
COMPTON'S 


READY TO ANSWER 
EVERY SCHOOL QUESTION 


Now As Never Before 
Schools Need Compton’s 


15 LARGE VOLUMES replete with 
accurate, up-to-the-minute, vital ma- 
terial on every subject in the field of 
knowledge. 

100,000 ENTRY FACT INDEX— 
Any fact can be located in Compton’s 
in 30 seconds through the remarkable 
Fact Index at the back of every 
volume. 

BOUND TO STAY BOUND—Every 
Compton volume specially reinforced 
by patented dura-binding process to 
withstand the hardest school and li- 
brary use. Compton’s never needs 
rebinding. 


NEW 
EXPERIENCE 
UNITS 


NOW READY 


In response to an insistent demand, 
Compton’s has published a group of 
highly selective EXPERIENCE 
UNITS correlated to Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia and Source Ma- 
terials. 

Not mere outlines . . . but actual EX- 
PERIENCE UNITS as _ developed 
and used by outstanding teachers the 
country over ... selected from the 
hundreds submitted, generously illus- 
trated for practical classroom work. 
Send for Complimentary Copy 
of any one of the units listed below. 
Include 10c (coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing and handling. 

Home - Happy Town - Pets - Air- 
planes - Circus - Post Office - The 
Farm - Clothing - King Cotton - Bed- 
ouin Arabs - Holland - Indians - 
Birds - Spring (Nature Study) - Let’s 
Gain (Health) - Early Man - Ancient 
Greece - Wild Flowers - Pioneer Life - 
Agriculture - Brazil - Development of 
Democracy - Elementary Science - 
Early Musical Instruments. 


F. E. COMPTON 
& COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
Compton Bldg. Chicago, II. 
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that the amount equalled the sales record of 
the best month of August in the history of the 
Association. 

The keying of the over 1100 titles in the 
supplementary list to the State Courses of 
Study was somewhat of an experiment on the 
part of the Headquarters Staff. The months of 
arduous labor which it took to accomplish the 
keying was time well spent, when we consider 
the way this feature increases the efficiency in 
selecting supplementary books, saves the teach- 
er’s time, and improves the quality of teaching. 

A county superintendent in expressing his 
appreciation of the blank said, “The teachers 
in my county not only use the keyed list to 
make suitable selections for the library but 
they use it to increase the usefulness of books 
previously purchased.” 

The Pupils Reading Circle Department de- 
sires to give prompt and accurate service. 
Orders are filled promptly and it is only occa- 
sionally that a customer is asked to wait for a 
portion of his order. Situations of this nature 
are impossible to avoid entirely. For example, 
the department has ordered 750 copies of one 
book but only 200 copies have been delivered 
at the present time and that stock is exhausted. 
The publisher states they can’t supply the book 
for at least ten days. Obviously there will be 
teachers disappointed when this book is checked 
as being temporarily out of stock. 

Every teacher realizes when she purchases 
books from the M. S. T. A. that in addition to 
securing the books needed to carry out the 
planned units in the Courses of Study in an 
economical way, she is helping her own or- 
ganization to be better prepared to work ef- 
fectively for teacher retirement legislation, 


tenure laws, and other legislation necessary to 
promote educational advancement in Missouri. 

A postal card addressed to Thos. J. Walker, 
Missouri 


Secretary, State Teachers Associa- 
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EVERYPUPIL 
BOOKS bring a fresh, 
vigorous interest for teacher and il. | 
Prepared by nationally known educators 
this modern program of development pro- 
vides for constructive thought and original 
expression. } 

EVERYPUPIL BOOKS are printed in | || 
large, legible type ; unique with their sturdy 1] 
“A | 





new style of wire binding. 
Positive Approach,” free on request. | 

4 OUTSTANDING SERIES: Safety 1} 
Books, grades 2, 3, 6; Health and Play, 1] 
grades 1, 2, 3; Language Trails, grades Ht 
| 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8; Arithmetic Books, grades 
1 2 3. Price 32c each plus 7c ‘postage. | 
Usual quantity discounts. Agents Wanted. 











iz Schuyler " Bebeen Co., Front and Naghten | 
Sts., Columbus, O.—Please send following 























‘| Everypupil Books | 
| Amt. Enclosed | 
Name | 

| Address | 


tion, Columbia, Missouri, will bring you a com. 
plete list of our materials as contained in the 
Pupils Reading Circle Catalogue. 








UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 






SET WO. 720 








Ae CARDY COMPANY 


VISUALI 


4 MAPS 
18x28 In. 


Ba 1. 


STATES, INDUSTRY 
CROPS, GEOGRAPHY 


States, their capitals, important 






= * centers. 2. Physical features. 3, 

is , Chief industries. 4. Important crops. 

g ( No. 720. 4 Posters. 60c, postpaid. 

N _ HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 

N : 

>| j 4} Over 100 new dialogues, recitations, 

~| a games and varied entertainment for 

H all grades. Paper. 160 pages. Price 
de id. 

S HALLOWEEN 40¢, postpaid 

FUN BOOK THE BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK 










Penne Fifty new plays. 160 pages. Price 


40c, postpaid. 
HALLOWEEN 
PANORAMAS 
Four background panels and 
brightly colored poster paper 
ready printed for — and i 
pasting. 1. Owls and Black | IN PANEL F 
Cats; 2. Halloween Pg ~~ TOEULDUP 


3. Hi illoween Games; 4. Jack- 
0’-Lanterns. Set No. 702 Price —) —" 
50c, postpaid. (BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY CHICA | 


FREE—Send a postcard for 88-page catalog of 300 
teaching needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1612 Indiana Avenue Chicago 





¢= HALLOWEEN 
PICTURE 
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Pre-primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series 
of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by 


the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and 


familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the 
rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close 


harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters 
as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous 
story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully control 
led as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the 


child's own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page present 
important science concepts. Both the text and subject matter 
are within easy reach of the intelligence of the first grade pupils. 


ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











